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. . | and blue silk fringe. Flowing open sleeves, | fold of lilac silk, The over-skirt is trimmed with | SaTIN-raceD SERGE. The skirt trimmed 
Walking and Morning Dresses. | trimmed with stripes and fringe. a fold of the same'silk. The square corsage and | with a deep pleated flounce, surmounted by two 
Fig. 1.—Morninc Dress. Skirt and Wat Fig. 2.—Gray Sirk Dress WITH DOUBLI close sleeves are trimmed with pleated silk and | bias folds of the same material, edged with gros 
teau over dress of steel-blue poplin, trimmed | Skirt. The under-skirt is trimmed with a | lilac satin folds. grain piping. The casaque is trimmed in the 
with bias folds of blue and black striped satin | pleated flounce of the same material and a bias Fig. 3.— WALKING Dress or RusstaN GREEN | same maniier, except that the flounce is nar- 
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rower. Black gros grain sash and scarf. Black 
straw hat with red roses. 

Fig. 4.—Btacx Povutt pe Sore WaLKINne 
Dress... The under-skirt is plain ; the over-skirt 
is slashed on the side and looped. Both over- 
skirt and half-adjusted casaque are trimmed with 
black lace. Black lace bonnet with lilac feathers. 
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MOTHER'S SONG. 


Don’r grow old too fast, my sweet! 
Stay a little while 

In this pleasant baby-lana, 
Sunned by mother’s smile. 


Grasp not with thy dimpled hands 
At the world outside ; 

They are still too rosy soft, 
Life too cold and wide. 


Be not wistful, sweet blue eyes! 
Find your rest in mine, 

Which through life shall watchful be 
To keep all tears from thine. 


Be not restless, little feet! 
Lie within my hand; 

Far too round these tiny soles 
Yet to try to stand. 


For a while be mine alone, 
So helpless and so dear; 
By-and-by thou must go forth, 
But now, sweet, slumber here. 
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Ce Our next Number will contain patterns 
and illustrations of a great variety of new and 
beautiful Winter Bonnets, with full instructions 
for making the same; Chiidren’s Paletots ; La- 
dies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Knitted and 
Crocheted Fackets, Capes, Shawls, Fichus, Muffs, 
Scarfs, Hoods, Gloves, Shoes, etc.; and valuable 
instructions in the art of Knitting and Crocheting. 





ETIQUEITE OF ADDRESS. 


HERE is an evident tendency with us dem- 
ocratic Americans to supply our want of 
authorized social distinctions with titular ap- 
pellatives, vhich have no warrant beyond the 
impudent assumption of those who take. or the 
flattering courtesy of those who give them. 
The titles which distinguish rank in the army 
and navy, and are of obvious use, are the only 
ones recognized by Americanlaw. The.“ Ex- 
cellencies” and ** Honorables” so profusely dis- 
tributed among the numerous successful as- 
pirants for popular favor are, whether given to 
the august «> ‘ef magistrate of the republic, or 
the illiterate aiderman’s assistant of the lowest 
municipality, equally without sanction. 

These unauthorized titles are used with the 
profusion with which they are bestowed. While 
in most of those countries where social distinc- 
tions are recognized by law, it is considered 
good-breeding to avoid the frequent repetition 
in conversation of the titles which mark them, 
in the United States the various denominations 
of fancifal rank are heard in every phrase. 

The ordinary ‘‘Sir” and ‘*Madam,” to one 
of which we all consider ourselves more or less 
entitled, are uttered with a frequency and an 
emphasis which, though evidently intended to 
be courteous, would be regarded in England 
as impolite. We seem to have borrowed our 
manners in this respect from the French, who 
lose no opportunity of announcing the *¢ Mon- 
sieur,” ‘‘Madame,” and “* Mademoiselle,” and 
by whom every gargon de café and cook's scull- 
ion is honored with one of them. Our En- 
glish relatives avoid the repetition of the “Sir,” 
‘**Madam,” and “ Miss,” except when they de- 
sire to express a certain degree of coldness or 
severity, and a sense of superiority or inferior- 
ity. Servants, they say, must always remem- 
ber their “ My Lords” and “‘ My Ladies,” their 
** Sirs” and *‘ Madams,” and their “Masters” 
and ‘‘ Misses,” and gentlemen as carefully for- 
get them. ; 

The professional title of ‘‘ Doctor” of medi- 
cine is never omitted, for the obvious reason 
of the advantage to him to whom it belongs, 
and to others of having it as widely known as 
possible. The “Doctors” of divinity and of 
civil Jaw, though the purpose may not be so 
easy to explain, are generally spoken of and to 
by their titles, which, however, should not be 
very frequently repeated in a conversation ad- 
dressed to themselves. 

“ Judge” has been greatly vulgarized by its 
indiscriminate use and application in America, 
though never heard in England, where those 
who are draped in the ermine are honored with 
the title of “My Lord” (melud); and any man 
of taste entitled to it would consider himself, 
doubtless, more honored by a breach of cere- 
mony in this respect than by its observance. 
While in the performance of his functions and 
daring his tenure of office, it may be useful 
and appropriate that the judge should be called 
“judge ;” but when off the bench permanently, 
there can be no motive for retaining a title to 
be bandied about with the contemptuous famil- 
iarity of a nickname, “Governor,” ‘“‘ Mayor,” 
“Chancellor,” and other civil denominations 





should likewise be restricted in use to the dura- 
tion of office. 

Though it may not be good-breeding to re- 
peat too frequently in conversation with people 
the titles which may distinguish them, it is 
deemed courteous to give them all they can 
claim on the back of letters addressed to them, 
The President of the United States, and Minis- 
ters to foreign countries, of different grades, 
have generally the prefix of ‘‘ His Excellency” 
to their names. For example, it is usual to 
write “His Excellency, General Unysses 
Grant, President of the United States ;” or sim- 
ply, ‘‘ His Excellency the President of the Unit- 
ed States of America.” ‘The Honorable” is 
given to the judges of the Supreme Court, thé 
various members of the Cabinet, of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, the chief officers 
of the State Governments, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial; the mayors, aldermen, and 
more particularly to the assistant aldermen of 
the most corrupt municipalities, to a lower 
depth than which we may be spared the neces- 
sity of descending. ‘The Right Reverend” is 
inscribed on every letter to a bishop of what- 
ever dehomination he may be, and “‘ The Rev- 
erend” in all addresses to the clergy. “The” 
is an essential part of these inscriptions of hon- 
or, and should never be omitted. 

The collegiate or university distinction of 
Doctor is never properly written in full as an 
address, but is thus inscribed: “ John Smith, 
Esq., M.D.;” “The Rev. Jabez Poundtext, 
D.D.;" ‘The Right Rev. Boniface Ignatius 
Episcopus, 8.T.D. ;” “Timothy Smart, Bsq., 
LL.D." It is no compliment to those who 
have earned the title of “Doctor” to give it 
indiscriminately to every horse drencher and 
starved apothecary. The titles ‘A. B.” and 
“A. M.” are never added to the superscription 
of an ordinary letter. ‘* Parson” is a good En- 
zlish word; but it has been so vulgarized and 
made a term of contempt that no clergyman 
is disposed to answer to it, It can only be 
respectfully used nowadays thus associated : 


| “ Parson of the Parish.” 


Every male person in this country feels him- 


| self entitled to have the “ Esq.” at the end of 


his name; and any one who pretends to exer- 
cise his discretion in the use of it must do so 
at his own peril. Your Irish Bridget of the 
kitchen never fails to confer upon her dear 
Patrick of the stable-yard the “Esq.,” and, 
with a superfluous generosity of honor, gives 
him the prefix of “ Mr.,” and, if she can write 
at all, will thus write him down: “*Mr. Fatrick 
O'Shaughnessy, Esq.” 

There are some people who are so generous 
of rank that they bestow it not only on the hus- 
band, who may be doubtfully entitled to it, but 
also on the wife, who certainly is not. Thus 
we may occasionally see the inscriptions: “ Mrs. 
Doctor,” ‘‘ Mrs, Right Reverend,” “‘ Mrs. Rev- 
erend,” ‘‘ Mrs. Professor,” and ** Mrs. Honora- 
ble.” These are, of course, inadmissible to po- 
lite society, though they find some warrant in 
German usage, which divides the smallest titu- 
lar honor of the man with the woman; and thus 
the wife of Herr Kenchenjunge Grosenvat, scull- 
ion of the first cook to the Grand Chamberlain 
to the Grand Duke of Pumpernickel, becomes 
Mrs. Kenchenjunge Grosenvat, scullion of the 
first cook to the Grand Chamberlain to the 
Grand Duke of Pumpernickel. Those women 
who, in these later days, have made good their 
right to be useful in the world, and fairly won 
their diplomas of theology and medicine, can 
justly claim to be distinguished by the titles 
which belong to them. We must, of course, 
therefore, write: ‘Mrs. Dr. BLaCKWELL,” or 
“The Rev. Miss Brown.” 

It is not uncommon in this country, in ad- 
dressing a married woman, to give her her 
Christian name—thus: “Mrs, Mary Smith.” 
This is not the practice of the English, who 
always prefix the husband’s Christian name— 
thus: “Mrs, John Smith.” Where the mar- 
ried woman is married to the eldest male mem- 
ber of the family, or is the only one of the 
name, she receives merely the title of “Mfrs. 
Smith,” while each of the others is distin- 
guished by her husband’s name: “‘ Mrs. Peter 
Smith,” “ Mrs. Jonas Smith,” ete. Whenever 
the wife of the eldest dies, or, becoming a wid- 
ow, marries again, the wife of whoever may be 
next in age succeeds to the honor of nameless- 
ness. The Christian name must be given to 
all but the eldest of the unmarried daughters. 
She is “Miss Browne;” while her sisters are 
‘* Miss Jane Browne,” “‘ Miss Rebecca Browne,” 
“‘ Miss Araminta Browne.” When all are ad- 
dressed or spoken of together, we say, ‘‘ The 
Misses Browne,” and not “‘ The Miss Brownes.” 

In very formal letters it is usual to write in 
the third person, and then the various titles, 
“ His Excellency,” “ Mr.,” ** Mrs.,” and “ Miss,” 
are used. In more familiar epistles it is prop- 
er to write in the second person, using, “ Your 
Excellency,” ‘‘ Right Reverend Sir,” ‘‘ Rever- 
end Sir,” or ‘‘ Reverend and Dear Sir,” “‘ My 
dear Madam,” “‘ My dear Sir,” “‘ My dear Miss 
Smith”—but never ** My dear Miss” only. The 
‘my dears” may be omitted where the inti- 
macy does not seem to justify them, and, as a 
general rule, young unmarried women should 
be addressed in the third person. In the ad- 
dress at the beginning of a letter, and in the 
courteous expression at the end, it is better to 





adopt the conventional phrase of the day, It 
is, for example, safe to keep to the words, 
“Respectfully yours,” ‘‘ Your obedient serv- 
ant,” ‘‘ Yours truly,” and make no attempts to 
rival the humorous felicities of CHaRLES Lams’s 
epistolary endings. 

_ All such abbreviations, in speaking of pér- 
sons, as *‘ Doc,” a ‘‘ Gent,” an “* M.C.,” a ** Rev- 
erend,” a “Reb,” “ Mr. A.,” * Mrs. B.,” Mr. 
G. Smith,” ‘‘Mrs. H, Smith,” and nicknames 
like ‘‘Prex,” ‘Dorhinie,” “Prof,” and all 
others, are inelegant, to say the least, and 
the usage of which people fastidious of man- 
ners and in language are careful to avoid. 
“The governor,” “The old man” or “old gen- 
tleman,” “Paterfamilias," *‘The old woman” 
or “old lady,” applied to one’s father and mo- 
ther, are not only vulgar but irreverent. Young 
people should carefully eschew them, and take 
care to give their proper titles not only to their 
parents, but to all other persons who are their 
superiors or elders. They must never speak 
of these as ‘‘ Smith,” “ Brown,” or “‘ Jones,” but 
give them their conventional prefixes of “ Mr.,” 
** Mrs.,” and *‘ Miss,” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the PMother of Sisera. 


Y DEAR CHRISTOPHER,—As I walk 
in the Central Park in this soft and ten- 
der autumn weather, the sadness of the season 
unconsciously penetrates my mind. I watch 
the young children playing and shouting, full 
of glee, with no past, and a boundless bright fu- 
ture, and the words of the old Bible story make 
a@ mournful music in my heart: “The mother 
of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the lattice, Why is his chariot so long 
in coming? why tarry the wheels of his chari- 
ots?” But I am not of a melancholy tempera- 
ment; and it is the season that is responsible 
for the minor key of my musings. Do you go 
to the Park sometimes in the autumn and ob- 
serve the brilliant foliage, the pathetic splen- 
dor? Do you go out to the woods on the other 
side of the river, and does that old man whom 
you see loitering under the maple know that 
his age is not more beautiful than that of the 
tree? Does he ask himself whether his au- 
tumnal boughs drop so sweet and sound a har- 
vest as the old apple-trees in the orchards, or 
so glowing as the glistening fruit which the 
chestnut leaves in his path? I hope you will 
not be hard upon me, Christopher, if on some 
of the still bright autumn Sundays my foot- 
steps do not stop at the church portal, but pat- 
ter on, out of your sight as you go in, and do 
not pause until I am that old man in the coun- 
try under the maple and the chestnut. 

Poor dinnerless Londoners used to repair at 
dinner-time to a public promenade in old St. 
Paul’s, near the tomb of Humphrey Plantage- 
net, called Duke Humphrey’s Walk, and made 
hard walking take the place of good eating; 
and, as many of the men who are famous now 
for their wit were not always sure of a dinner, 
it is not surprising that they made sport of their 
privation, and called their doleful exercise din- 
ing with Duke Humphrey. May these Sunday 
wanderings of mine—these sylvan aberrations 
from the sacred way—be called hearing Duke 
Humphrey preach? They are not always 
windy days, indeed, and I am not obliged to 
eat the burs of the chestnuts, But I somehow 
find myself better after the exercises of the day, 
although I suspect that it was different with 
that other exercise, and that his guests rose 
from Duke Humphrey’s table as hungry as they 
sat down. His Grace’s family name is sup- 
posed to have been Plantagenet, but I think it 
might well turn out to have been Barmecide. 
An invitation to dine with Duke ~‘umphrey 
Barmecide wouldn’t be full of promuse, or full 
of any thing else, would it? Upon the whole, 
I have little doubt that Duke Humphrey’s ser- 
mons are better than his dinners. 

Is it a strain of his eloquence that stirs my 
heart, and suggests the words about Sisera’s 
mother? You have heard the chapter read in 
church, and you have felt what Amicus reealls 
that Coleridge said, that there is nothing sub- 
limer in its way than the music and the pic- 
ture of this chapter! How finely the words I 
have quoted follow those that record Sisera’s 
death: “At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay 
down; at her feet he bowed, he fell: where 
he bowed, there he fell down dead.” ‘Yea, 
yea,” seems the voice of Duke Humphrey to 
murmur among the rustling trees. “ Yea, and 
so fall all great wrongs before the conscience of 
mankind! Mailed and haughty and confident 
though they be, scornful in pride, resistless in 
strength, at last before that awful and supreme 
conscience they bow and fall and lie down, and 
where they bow there they fall down dead.” 
It must be ‘‘the good Duke Humphrey” that 
preaches in this vein, I think, and you see that 
he fascinates me as Father Hyacinthe charmed 
his great audiences in Notre Dame; for it is 
not so much of Duke Humphrey that I wished 
to write to you as of the mother of Sisera sit- 
ting wistfully at the lattice and vainly awaiting 
the coming of her son. 

It was not a new nor exclusive sorrow with 
her. I saw it yesterday in one of the worst 
streets of the city when a young rough was 








buried, It was a dreary funeral, The coffin 
was of stained pine, and the house was squalid. 
The boy’s companions were not there; but there 
was the usual group of idle starers, and there 
was one mourner. It was his mother, whom no 
wildness of her son could exasperate nor alien- 
ate, who remembered him a little boy, dimpling 
and smiling. As she bent over the plain coffin 
and kissed his dead face, her feeling was that of 
the mother of Sisera. Where is my boy? What 
delays his coming? Why tarry the wheels of 
his chariot ? 

I went pondering along, with this sad scene 
in my mind, and presently turned across the 
city and went into that astonishing region of 
Murray Hill. What blocks and streets of fine 
houses there are in that quarter! How rich 
some of the windows are with their huge single 
panes of glass and the brilliant curtains and 
the vases and the flowers within! How kind 
these rich people are to Duke Humphrey's 
guests! Perhaps the fine ladies in those houses 
do not know that the street is only one of the 
long and stately corridors in Duke Humphrey’s 
palace, and that, with their plate-glass and 
hangings and vases overflowing with the rarest 
flowers, they are merely decorating those cor- 
ridors for the Duke’s friends. When the la- 
dies themselves appear in their afternoon toi- 
lettes at these windows, so airy and various 
and lovely, I bow to them gravely as I pass, 
and thank them for their courtesy to our host ; 
for when I am in that region I feel as if I, too, 
were one of the Duke’s company, and forget 
that I am sometimes bidden to the feasts within, 
of which so many others of the Duke’s company 
hear only the muffled music. How little the 
lovely girls, to whom life seems only a long 
waltz to exquisite melody in a perfumed parlor, 
imagine that the solitary midnight strollers who 
have dined with the Duke during the day are 
like the roses and the jessamines of whom Ten- 
nyson sings: 

“All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, baseoon ; 


All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune.” 


Even‘you didn’t think, Christopher, that the 
pinched and melancholy figure that we saw 
when we came out of Mrs. Tilbury’s last win- 
ter just as the German began, and who was 
looking so blankly and listlessly at the illumin- 
ated house, and listening so intently to the min- 
gled music and murmur of conversation that 
stole out, was a casement jessamine, did you? 
Yet he seemed to move in the wind, as the flow- 
er might have stirred. Was he shivering, do you 
think ? 

I say that when I left the poor mother and 
came into the realm of spacious palaces about 
Murray Hill, it was still early in the afternoon, 
and I met three or four young men. They 
were all dressed in the highest fashion; but I 
observed that their motion was very peculiar, 
and as I came nearer I saw that there were four 
altogether, that they had been drinking, and 
that the youngest was reeling and almost stag- 
gering. It was young Tom Pearl, son of my 
friend the widow Pearl, who has lived for this 
boy, and for him alone. She is very rich, and 
has surrounded him from the beginning with 
every grace and refinement of life, and offered 
him every opportunity of culture, every advant- 
age of travel. More than all, her own hopefwl 
heart and balanced mind and steady purpose 
have been a “‘casing air’ to him. And this is 
the result: He is idle, ignorant, dissipated, and 
a nuisance. Helounges at a club, and bets at 
horse-races, and spends a fortune at his tailor’s, 
and is an utterly useless and absurd member of 
society. I met him tipsy before dinner, and 
you may see him every day in the same pitiable 
plight. My dear Christopher, do you think 
that his mother does not see and know and feel 
it all? 

When Newton’s little dog destroyed the phi- 
losopher’s labors, or Carlyle’s house-maid burned 
the manuscript of his book, it was a sore disap- 
pointment ; but the mathematician and the his- 
torian could repair the disaster. If Tom Pearl 
were only a calculation or a book, he, too, might 
be rewritten, and I know one woman who would 
gladly give her life to the work. But it can 
not be: and I see in his mother’s face that she 
knows it. I suppose it is a broken heart that I 
see there. What a bright boy he was! How 
full of pretty ways, of boundless promise! He 
wore blue velvet suits, I remember, and his hair 
fell upon his shoulders in gold curls.—That is 
he, reeling and sodden with liquor! 

The widow Pearl is the mother of Sisera. 
The youth that the boy promised, where is he? 
How long has not thet fond mother waited and 
watched! What is this bloated, dull-eyed, va- 
cant man? What pretender is this sitting in 
the royal robes upon the throne? The boy was 
to arrive at manhood brave and wise and good 
and fair, ‘The best men were to be glad of his 
society, the noblest women of his sympathy. 
What public spirit, what private worth, what 
endless generous endeavor and humane achieve- 
ment were to be known by his name! Where 


is Tom Pearl? Where is the man whom the 
boy foretold? The poor mother kissed her 
son’s dead face in the pine coffin—and the rich 
mother may kiss the living lips of her son stu- 
pid with drink, Which is the keener sorrow? 
Neither of those sons shall come again, though 
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the mother’s heart break with yearning. ‘‘The 
mother of Sisera looked ont at a window and 
cried through the lattice, Why is his chariot so 
long in coming? why tarry the wheels of his 
chariots?” And already in the tent of Jael he 
lies smitten; there, where he bowed, he fell 
down dead. 

Do you remember the young man we heard 
a dozen years ago making a political speech, 
standing in the moonlight upon the steps of the 
old hotel in Bunbury? How simple and per- 
suasive it was! How pleasant to know that 
the young orator was a hard-working citi- 
zen, studious, industrious, intelligent: the best 
kind of citizen. Do you see that seedy, fat 
fellow yonder, with a-cigar turned up in his 
mouth as he wheezes and smokes up the street ? 
That is our moonlight orator. His speeches 
obtained for him a little office, and he has come 
to this dismalend. Where is the simple, mod- 
est, efficient citizen that was to come from the 
diligent and intelligent youth? Why should 
this lazy and idle figure obtrude itself upon my 
fancy whenever I hear a young and earnest 
speaker? Was it not enough that he must 
spoil—like a fruit rotten before it is ripe—but 
must he also poison my faith in youth and gen- 
erous feeling? What has become of the man 
he promised to be? This time, dear Christo- 
pher, it is our hearts that are Sisera’s mother. 
It is they which look out at a window, and cry 
through the lattice, Why is his chariot so long in 
coming? why tarry the wheels of his chariots ? 

My dear Christopher, does your minister 
preach such mournful sermons as those of the 
good Duke Humphrey? Or are his Grace’s 
only heard by those who have dined with him ? 
Is it the penalty of those feasts, and of the 
promenade afterward through the corridors that 
the Murray Hill ladies so richly decorate? Or 
is it their reward? In any case, dear Christo- 
pher, I advise you sometimes to dine with the 
Duke and take the chance of his sermons. For, 
believe me, you can not live in this world and 
escape the vision of Sisera’s mother wistfully 
looking from the window, and calling through 
the lattice. 

Yours, dear Christopher, 
Aw Otp BacHeror. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 


INNER and evening dresses are imported in 
a soft thick silk of rare lustre, called drap 
Imperial, and the corresponding shades areshown 
in satins of fine quality, designed for the grand 
toilettes of the approaching gay season. First is 
ciel-blue, the palest sky tint with changeful silver 
shimmer. Artists in colors have experimented 
for years to obtain this pure shade without the 
leaden hue or the greenish tinge that gas-light 
develops in many evening blues. Foamy bil- 
lows of lace and ornaments of pearl should ac- 
company this admirable color. Next to this are 
darker blues, royal, Mexique, and ultramarine, 
the shades deepening in the order mentioned. 
$7 50 a yard is asked for drap Imperial; $6 50 
to $10 50 for satin. Four coral shades are 
shown—the first is white-coral warmed with the 
merest blush of pink, scarcely deeper than a flesh 
tint; pink-coral like the pale Neapolitan orna- 
ments ; the darker rose-coral ; and the deepest red 
shade so becoming to brunettes. Beyond these 
is the new gas-light green, verd Nile, a favorite 
hue with the Princess of Wales, and becoming 
to the fair golden blonde; Pomona and emerald- 
green complete the list. 

Satin velours, new this season, have broad ot- 
toman reps of velvet on satin, somewhat after 
the fashion of uncut velvet, but far handsomer. 
‘The same material is made into waved armure 
reps, and is produced iin all the light shades— 
ciel-blue, pink-coral, pearl-color, and Nile green. 
A dress pattern is fifteen yards, at $10 a yard. 

Dinner robes 9f white gros grain, with broad 
woven borders of velvet, either mauve, pink, or 
blue, are $125. Fine shades of violet, garnet, 
and royal blue poult have velvet borders of the 
ume shade edged by crimped fringe; $150 the 
dress. White corded silk, with broad waving 
stripes of plush in maize-color, rose-crimson, or 
blue, is $6 50 a yard. Among other attractive 
novelties is soft poult de soie antique in rose- 

ink and melon-colored grounds, brocaded with 

ranches of crimson and purple roses with au- 
tumn foliage—only two sprays across the width 
of silk. ‘These are the first-fruits of the promise 
made by the French Empress to her subjects in 
Lyons that these brocades should be restored 
to favor. $300 is the price of arobe. Cheaper 
brocaded silks, from $2 to $4 a yard, have black 
grounds with gilt and colored figures. White 
brocaded with black makes a most effective 
evening dress. Cameo silks, light tints on oth- 
ers of deeper shade, like the different strata of 
stone in cameo ornaments, are shown in sardo- 
nyx, gray, and purple stripes; $3 50 a yard. 
This idea of tone upon tone is much in favor this 
winter, and is carried out by using trimmings of 
a lighter shade than the dress, or else different 
materials of the same shade—thus, pink-coral 
trims rose-pink ; blondine velvet is on satin of 
the same hue, the difference in material making 
almost different strata of color; and jet-black is 
used for trimming blue-black. 

In low-priced silks a dark color glacé with 
black is largely imported. The bronze-reds, 
prune and black, violet and black, and green are 
most stylish, and are sold in good repped silk for 
$125 and $1 50a yard. These are commended 
for suits short enough to serve for the street and 
for home wear. 





The American silks are rapidly coming into 
favor, and are inquired for by ladies with a com- 
mendable preference for home manufactures. 
The black gros grain of fine quality is double- 
boiled, soft, and lustrous, with even, heavy 
threads like fuille, and will compare favorably 
with French silks of corresponding prices, viz. : 
$4 or $5 a yard for the three-quarter width. 
Manufacturers are preparing silks that can be 
sold at the popular prices $2 50 or $3 a yard. 
The colored silks already in the market at that 
price are of fair quality and excellent shades. 
An order has been given for all the fashionable 
colors for dinner and evening dresses in the fine 
quality of gros grain sold at $4 a yard. The 
colored edges of these silks do not indicate their 
quality, 2s many persons have supposed, 


ITEM$ ABOUT DRESSES. 


The corsage with basques is greatly used for 
indoor dresses. Self-colored woolens and silks 
are made with short basques two fingers deep cut 
into six or eight elongated squares. ‘The sleeves 
are coat-shaped, with trimming at the elbow; the 
skirt, gored and untrimmed, lies upon the floor 
a few inches at the back. Belt and bow with 
short ends. Black silk made in this way, 
trimmed with a bias band piped with velvet, and 
worn with linen collar and cuffs cut into battle- 
mented points, or with a set of unbleached linen 
edged with lace, describes a most tasteful toilette 
for afternoon wear. 

If it is desirable to have a more dressy corsage, 
cut theneck with revers, and turn back the basque 
in front and at the side and back seams to form 
similar revers. This is especially pretty for the 
black alpacas so much worn again since the 
fabric has been perfected. Trim the revers with 
a pleated frill of alpaca, or with a band of gros 
grain edged with ‘Tom Thumb fringe. Never 
use velvet or satin on alpaca, as they detract from 
the simple neatness at which it aims. The belt 
and sash for alpaca should be of gros grain. The 
best style for street suits of this material is a 
close-fitting casaque amply draped behind and a 
round skirt. A twelve-inch box-pleated flounce, 
headed by a bias band and standing box-pleated 
frill, trims the skirt. Narrower pleating is on 
the casaque. Dresses for house and street are 
so similar that this suit will answer for both pur- 

ses. 

Toadd the appearance of a basque to the round 
waists of last winter modistes make a pleated 
belt or peplum of black velvet, or silk, to be worn 
with any dress Instead of a sash. ‘This is made 
of a bias strip ten inches deep behind, sloping 
much narrower in front. It is edged all- round 
with narrow fringe or lace, and box-pleated upon 
a belt ribbon, an inch of it extending above the 
belt as a frill. This is effectively worn with 
dresses trimmed with black velvet. 

Another bors novelty to be worn over silks 
and poplins of solid color is a black velvet fichu, 
short on the shoulders and pointed to the belt 
back and front, with a deep postillion basque be- 
hind, A fringe of pear-shaped drops edges. the 
garment, and the cape is buttoned from the 
throat to the belt. Worn over heart-shaped and 
Pompadour corsages, this stylish cape makes a 
high-necked costume, and gives variety to a lim- 
ited wardrobe. 

Over-skirts have regained their popularity, and 
are more worn than ever. The most graceful 
style for upper skirts, with apron fronts, is to make 
them as long as the under-skirt, and drape them 
in deep pleats on the hips, making them only 
short enough to show the trimming of the under- 
skirt beneath. Scallops, or castellated points, or 
else flat bands, trim upper skirts better than ruf- 
fles that rumple easily. One tasteful modiste 
turns up a three-inch hem on the outside, and 
pipes it with velvet or gros grain. 


TRAINED CASAQUES, 


The height of elegance in carriage costumes is 
a trained casaque of black velvet worn over a 
short skirt of gros grain. For visiting and at 
ceremonious receptions the train, a yard and 
three-fourths long, falls its full length; but for 
church and for walking it may, by a simple proc- 
ess, be looped into graceful and voluminous dra- 
pery shorter than the skirt beneath, An elegant 
model in Lyons velvet, trimmed with ostrich 
feathers and lace, is $400. This is to be worn 
over skirts of any color. A costume made by 
Worth has a trained casaque of blue-black vel- 
vet, bordered with thread lace and passementerie. 
The skirt recedes from the belt in front, is looped 
back at the sides, and falls into a train behind. 
Two broad box-pleats at the waist hold the full 
width of the train, and a single loop at the end 
of the train, fastened to a button beneath the 
belt, arranges the drapery. Lace ruches are 
around the neck, a jabot in front, and three 
lace ruffles fall toward the hand on the wide 
coat-sleeves. Belt and bow of gros grain. The 
short round skirt imported with this is of black 
faille, trimmed with two straight box-pleated ruf- 
fles, each a finger deep, and above these a velvet 
flounce six inches wide in box-pleats held by a 
chain of puffs, 

Another elegant costume is a skirt of green 
faille, trimmed to the knee with a flounce and 
three puffs, separated by velvet bands. Over 
this is a trained of drap d’été, 


bordered with shaded embroidery and fringe. 


The train is gracefully festooned by a single 
loop and button beneath the sash. Price $8 75. 

Slightly different from these are the trained 
tunic skirts, worn with a basque and short skirt. 
In these suits the train is usually of gros grain, 
the basque and under-skirt of velvet. A black 
suit has a short velvet skirt with a box-pleated 
velvet ruffle, headed by diagonal pleatings of 
faille. ‘The upper skirt, trained and tunic-shape, 
is of faille bordered with velvet. ‘This reaction- 
ary skirt is a yard and a half long behind, made 
of one full width and two sloped side breadths 
that hang open from the belt to show the velvet 


skirt beneath. Short basque with Louis XIV. 
vest of velvet, and deep cuffs on the coat-sleeves. 
The train of this suit is looped by a single but- 
ton. A similar suit has a purple skirt and black 
over train of over four full widths and a side 
gore. ‘The edge is hemmed on the outside and 
piped with satin. A loop placed half-way down 
the second widths is attached to two buttons on 
the belt. Black silk corsage, heart-shaped, with 
sabot sleeves, ‘This answers for a dinner or car- 
riage dress. 

Plain and stylish suits, with draped trains and 

ues, are made of drap d’été and other wool- 
en goods, trimmed with velvet bands or gros 
grain frills in pleats, all turned one way. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; VirFoLtet; Huerstet; Pro- 
vost; and Firammé; and Messrs. A. T, Stew- 
art & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; and James M‘Creery & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tre President of the United States and Mrs. } 


RAWLINS appeared in the Probate Court, at 
Washington, on the 9th ult., ad were ap- 
pointed executors of the will o icneral Raw- 
Lins. The General first bequeathes to his wife, 
Mary E. Raw trys, and to his three children, 
his house and lot, situated at southeast cor- 
ner of Twelfth and M streets, 2© equal heirs, as 
also his lands in Cheyenne ana Golden City, 
Wyoming Territory. To his son, James BRAN 

DON Raw ins, he leaves his library. To his fa- 
ther and mother his property, known as Kaw- 
lins’s Homestead, in the town of Guilford, Joe 
Davies County, Illinois, is bequeathed; and at 
their death it is to be divided into eight portions, 
five of them to go to his brother LemvEL, who 
is to satisfy his sisters Mary and Laura and 
brother Ropert, and keep the place as a whole. 
Lastly, he nominates his wife and the President 
as executors and as rdians to his children. 
Since the General’s death nearly $50,000 in cash 
has been added to the estate by the voluntary 
contributions of his friends in this city. 

—The Christian Union has more than doubled 
its circulation since it shed its less comprehen- 
sive title of Church Union, and appeared as an in- 
o— unsectarian journal, under the edi- 
torship of Henry Warp Brecrer. The edi- 
torials, articles, and interesting Lecture-Room 
Talks of Mr. BEECHER form a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the new paper, which is full of vivacious 
and instructive reading, and well deserving the 
attention of Christians of all denominations. 

—Mr. BresGaL, of Rochester, has solved the 
question that a railroad company may be sued 
with success. Eleven oi ago BIESGAL was 
run over by an engine of the New York Central 
while crossing a street in Rochester. The case 
has been in the courts until last week, when 
judgment for $12,000 was given him. 

+ —Mr. Samvet A. Hitcucock, of Brimfield, 
"Massachusetts, has done himself the pleasure 
of giving forty thousand dollars for the en- 
dowment of the Hebrew professorship at An- 
dover, and forty thousand dollars to Amherst 
College. Shakspeare made a mistake if he sup- 
posed his lines 

“The ovil that men do Ives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones,” 


were intended to apply to gentlemen who go 
about, as Mr. PeaBopy does, or Mr. Hitcu- 
cock, endowing colleges, 

—BRIGNOLI will sing his way to California, 
reaching San Francisco at New-Year’s. With 
him are M‘CuLLocu, HENNE, SusINI, PETRELLI, 
Grorza, and LOCATELLL 

—People think something of the parson when 
they do what was done last week by the parish- 
ioners of St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, to the Rev. 
WILLIAM QurIN, who has officiated for them 

ust twenty years. Messrs. Joan E. DeEvLin, 

enator BRADLEY, James B. NicHoLson, Con- 
gressman Fox, Coroner Fiyny, and a few others, 
put their heads together in a quiet way, and con- 
cluded that it would be a good thing to do to 
ve Father Quin $5000 before he departed for 
urope. Check given for amount. 

—It seems not to be generally known that one 
of WasHINGTON IRVING'S strong points was vo- 
calism. In the memoirs of SuLLy, the painter, 
that artist says, ‘‘ When, many years ago, at Tar- 
rytown, I went out sketching, InviNG used to 
—— me, and would employ his time in 
writing. 
of Mother Goose songs, euch as, 

** The little dog langhed to see the sport, 
And the cow jumped over the moon.’" 

Imagine the great humorist chanting the legend 
of the cat’s inserting herself in the violin, and the 
laughter of the little puppy, and the altogether 
improbable elopement of the dish with the 
spoon! , 

—The unfrocking process seems a common 
thing in the Loyson family. Father Hya- 
CINTHE has been first Sulpician, then Domini- 
can, then Carmelite, and now—whatever ove 

leases to cali him. His brother, after being a 

ominican, laid aside the white flannel robe to 
become a professor in the Sorbonne. And last- 
ly his sister, who was a Carmelite, has also quit- 
ted her convent and is living in the Boulevard 
de Neuilly, having kept nothing of her former 
dress but a little iron chain around her waist. 
Tt is evident that they all lave a decided voca- 
tion inst monastic life, 

—Sir Moszes MonTErroreE, Sir ANTHONY RoTHs- 
CHILD, Sir Francis Go.psmip, and Sir Davip 
S8aLomons are the mA four baronets of Jewish 
faith in England. Neither of them has a direct 
male heir, and their titles expire with them. 

—The impecunious trifle of ten million francs 
has been drawn by Louis Napo.zon from his 
account in the Bank of England, to defray the 
expenses of his wife’s trip to Constantinople and 
Suez. L. N. gave her this suez (so as) to make her 
comfortable. 

—Was ever any thing in the history of literary 
dandyism like this of M. Gustave FLAUBERT ? 
He has written a new novel, the manuscript of 
which he sent to his publishers in a small square 
oaken box with steel edges and lock. The oak 
is varnished; on the lid are two letters, G. F., 
in black steel. The hinges are made of steel. 
The box is lined with wadded gray silk, spangled 
with scarlet rose-buds. The manuscript of the 
new novel (whose title is “‘L’Education Senti- 
mentale’’) is in two volumes, They are bound 





in gray silk. On the back of each volume is the 
author’s name in red letters; on the side of each 
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volume are the initials G. F. embroidered in scar- 
let silk. The work is written on paper made 
in imitation of paper of the olden time; namely, 
very thick, slightly grained, and yet half glazed. 
The author has written his story in a most legible 
hand. The titles of the chapters are written in 
red ink, and on each page are the initials G. F. 

—The ingenuity of the American mechanic has 
found an eccentric interpreter in Mr. W. 1. Trar- 
TON, of Manchester, New Hampshire, who is 
making the smallest possible specimen ofan én- 
gine. Every part of it is to be constructed out 
of a silver half-dollar. The boiler is to hold 
about eight drops of water: but with four drops 
the engine can be worked for several minutes. 
When finished it is to be placed under a glass 
case three-quarters of an inch in diameter and 
an inch and one-eighth in height. Some of the 
parts will be so fine and delicate that they can 
not be made without the use of a maguilying- 
glass. 

—It was of President Warr Lock, the second 
President of Dartmouth College, that a naughty 
young man said, in allusion ‘» old prex's nasal 
peculiarity, ‘‘He knows the 10st, and has the 
most nose of any man in Hanover.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Prerce, who has recently been 
elected Episcopal Bishop of Arkansas, is about 
forty-five years of age, and is ~.id to be one of 
the most eminent scholars and linguists of that 
Church. Asa preacher, also, he ranks high. He 


) is a sound Churchman, and was elected on the 


first ballot, twenty-five out of thirty-two bishops 
having voted for him. 

—The Hon. 8. 8. Cox, who has recently re- 
turned from Europe, is about to publish a book 
of travels, which a nefarious Ohio newspaper 
man suggeste should be entitled ‘‘ Sunset in the 
East.”” Whatever its title, the public may rely 
upon having a racy and most enjoyable book. 

—It is to a certain extent a matter of regret 
that we are unable to give the name of that old 
lady in the State of Mississippi who has acquired 
a reputation for 124 years of age by talking ju- 
diciously about the Revolution. 

—The estate of ex-President Prerce is esti- 
mated at about $100,000, the bulk of which will 
go to a nephew who is at Princeton College. 

—The European press make many oye i 
about FravLein Tryne, who recently died, a 
“victim of society.” She had high social posi- 
tion, and was in every way accomplished. She 
fell in love with the scion of one of the reigning 
houses of Germany, who loved her in return, 
but could only offer a “left-handed” marriage, 
which Miss Trxnz declined. She then cut Ger- 
many, and took to traveling among the unclean- 
ly people of the East, who, for the gold she car- 
ried, murdered her and her servants. She was 
only thirty, and had an income of $1,200,000 a 
year. If she had come to the United States, in- 
stead of going among those disagreeable Arabs, 
she could have enjoyed her $4300 a day (curren- 
cy), and never touched the principal. 

—The EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA was to have left 
Vienna on the 24th of this month for Suez. At 
Constantinople the EMprEss OF FRANCE was to 
join him; and, with the SuLTay, they were to 
be present at the “great opening” day, as our 
milliners say. The fleets of the three nations 
were to accompany them. 

—The celebrated German Asiatic traveler, Ron- 
ERT VON SCHLAGINTWEIT, has recently published 
some very interesting stories of HUMBOLDT, giv- 
ing a pleasent — of his private life, Visit- 
ors never saw HuMBOLDT in other than a black 
dress coat. ‘*The dress coat,’’ he used repeat- 
edly to say, jokingly, ‘‘ is a cosmopolitan attire; 
I can receive a pretentious, powerful prince in 
it as well as a modest, knowledge-seeking stu- 
dent.” When he expected crowned visitors this 
article of dress was decorated with the star of 
some order; but on all other occasions he ap- 
peared without any ornament whatever. Be- 
sides the dress coat, and the black trowsers be- 
longing to it, a white cravat was also character- 
istic. "This uncommonly high cravat, which was 
made of a long piece of white material, in the 
inside of which a *@ick wadding was inclosed in 
order to make it®tiff, went a number of times 
around the neck, and was then tied in a care- 
less knot. In the latter part of his life it helped 
to keep his head more erect. His letters are cu- 
riosities, Few bear date or place, but simply the 
day of the week and the hour, as *‘ Sunday morn- 
ing,’ ‘“‘ Tuesday noon,”’ ** Wednesday evening,”’ 
frequently, ‘‘ Midnight.» He had the peculiar- 
ity of using large, nearly square envelopes, and 
folding the paper only once, in the middle. 
“My great envelopes,’ he was accustomed to 
say, ‘are cosmopolitan; I can use them for writ- 
ing to embassadors as well as for orders to trades- 
The general appearance of his letters is 
often comic. It was impossible to him to write 
straight; the lines got higher and higher as they 
approached the right of the shect. Besides this 
he had the peculiarity of beginning every suc- 
ceeding line further toward the middle of the 
paper; the margin on the left thus became 
broader and broader; until at the conclusion he 
had hardly space enough to sign his name, The 
broad margins he sometimes used for communi- 
cations of the most important kind; in such a 
case he was accustomed to embody the remark 
in a single line, which often took on the most 
curious form. His letters were extremely diffi- 
cult to decipher, the words consisting of a mixt- 
ure of German and Latin characters of diminu- 
tive size. He signed his name with Latin letters, 
He took great pains in sealing his letters—a task 
that he often confessed gave him the greatest 
pleasure. During the last ten years of his life 
he took a large glass of Burgundy wine every 
morning at eleven o’clock. Up to the end of 
his life he had an excellent appetite. In his last 
years he usually dined at the royal table, occu 
pying, except when especially high guests were 

resent, the place of honor opposite the King. 

Vhen HumBoupr offered his arm to the honored 

matron, Madame MENDELSSOHN, Who was much 
older than he was, to table, it was with a gallant- 
ry which would have done credit to a youth. 
When one saw this aged couple, whose united 
ages amounted to one hundred and seventy-eight, 
cautiously and slowly, with short steps, ap- 
proaching, the fear could not be banished of see- 
ing them tripping over any small object—a grain 
of sand or a straw—which might accidentally be 
in the way between the reception and dining 
rooms. At table was perfect freedom from re- 
straint. Houmsoupr ate with evident relish; not 
daintily, but just the contrary; nor did he re- 
fuse to take good large draughts of the excellent 
wine. All the time he a up a very interest- 
ing conversation, in a loud, distinct, quick, and 
lively voice, 





Tuts design may be worked on leather, 
satin, moiré, or gros grain. The flower 
twig in the middle of the design is work- 
ed in satin stitch, either of the natural 
colors of the leaves and flowers, or of a 
color harmonizing with the foundation. 
The arabesques are worked with fine 
silk cord, which is fastened down on the 
foundation with cross stitches of silk 
twist in contrasting colors. Work the 
knots and the open work between the 
arabesques with silk of the same color as 
the cord. 


Point Russe Embroidery on Java 
Canvas for Antimacassars, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Work these designs in point Russe 
with colored silk twist, split wool, or 
filoselle silk on yellow, gray, or white 
Javacanvas. Both designs may be used 
as borders for baskets, antimacassars, 
suspenders, etc. The figures on Fig. | 
may also be used for the foundation of 
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Empromwrery Design ror CiGar-CaseEs, Port-Fo.ios, Etc. 


on the sides with picots, which are work- 
ed with yellow wool as follows: 1 single 
crochet in an edge stitch of the stripe, 5 
chain, 1 single crochet in the first of the 
5 chain, 1 single crochet in the following 
edge stitch. Instead of edging the stripes 
with picots they may be worked in cross 
stitch as shown by Fig. 1. First cover 
the pillow, which is eighteen inches long 
and thirteen inches in circumference, 
with bias velvet, and then sew the cro- 
cheted stripes on this at regular dis- 
tances, and ornament the sofa pillow, in 
the manner shown by the illustration, 
with cord and tassels in the colors al- 
ready given. 


Point Russe Embroidery for Mats, 
Toilette Cushions, etc. 

Tuts embroidery is worked in point 
Russe, with different colors of sewing 
silk, on a foundation of black cashmere 
underlaid with muslin or linen. Work 
five knots in the centre of the rosettes, 
one of which is in each of the points. 
Edge the embroidery with colored silk 


table or cradle covers. 


Wicker-Work and Netted Basket. 
Tuts pretty work basket will serve also for a luncheon basket. It 
is three inches high and twenty-two inches in circumference, and is 
made of ordinary wicker-work, furnished on the upper part with netting 





Fig. 1.—Poixr Russe Empromery on Java Canvas 
FOR ANTIMACASSARS, ETC. 


of red wool. The basket must be larger or 
smaller, and the netted part made of wool, cot- 
ton, or fine cord, according to 
the object for which it is de- 
signed. The model i. seven 
inches high, and corresponding 
in circumference to the basket. 
Run red silk cords through the 
netting on the upper edge for fas- 
tening the net. The place where 
the netting is set on the upper 
edge of the basket is ornamented 
with a row of balls and tassels of red zephyr wool, the 
tassels being arranged at regular interyals, in the manner 
shown by the illustration. For the Rigndles, witich are 
worked together, take as foundation a pigce of stout cord 
forty inches in length, and crochet over this in the round 
in slip stitches, always being careful to bring the under 
side of the crochet for the outside of the handles, Fasten 
the handles by running the cord through the basket and 
fastening the ends on the inside. If the basket be de- 
signed for dining-room service, the net must be made of fine cord, and fastened 
to the basket by means of the same. 


Squares in Netted Guipure, Figs. 1 and 2. 

TueEse two little squares may be used for trimming lingerie, cravats, etc. 
The figures, worked at regular distances on a large foundation, will serve also 
for curtains, covers, cushion-cwvers, etc. They are 
worked, as is showa by the illustration, in point de 
reprise and point de toile. 





Fig. 1.—SquaReE IN 
Netrep GuipPure. 


Fig. 1.—Sora PiLtow witH CrocHeTep Stripes. 




















Sofa Pillow with Crocheted Stripes, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tus sofa pillow is covered with black velvet, or- 
namented in the manner shown by the illustration 
with Scotch plaid stripes worked with zephyr wool 
in Gobelin stitch. Fig. 2 gives the section of a stripe 
in full size. For working these stripes make with 
black zephyr wool a foundation of 15 chain on a 
Tunisian crochet-needle. Passing over the last of 


size. 


ery on in such 
the cover. 








signed for the application. 
figures in the manner shown by the illustration. 


cord or a ruche. 


If the embroidery be 


used for a mat, fasten it over a piece of pasteboard of the requisite 
If it be designed for a toilette cushion cover, cover the edge of 
the cushion with a strip of gathered colored silk, and sew the embroid- 
a manner that the silk puffs up between the points of 





Fig. 2.—Point Russe EmMpromwery on 


ANTIMACASSARS, ETC. 


Gobelin Embroidery on Silk for 
Slipper, Figs. 1-3. 
See ilfustrations on page 725. 
Tuis embroidery is worked 
in point Russe and in a kind 
of Gobelin stitch, with green silk 
twist on a foundation of brown 
silk. Fig. 3 illustrates the man- 
ner of working the Gobelin 
stitch, and shows distinctly that 
each of these stitches must in- 
clude a cord of the silk founda- 
tion, and that a cord remains 


the embroidery. 





Fig. 2.—SQuaRE IN 
NETTED GUIPURE. 


free Betwiign every two rows of the stitches. Draw th: 
outline of the design on the foundation before working 


Medallions in Point Russe and Applicaticn 
for Cigar-Cases, etc., Figs. 1 aud 2. 
See illustrations on page 725. 
Tue foundation of these medallions is of silk, satin, 


kets, etc. 


or cloth, and the application figures are of velvet or silk. The embroidery is 
worked, in the manner shown by the illustration, with different colored silk 
twist in point Russe, satin, and half-polka stitch. 
the apparently intertwined figures are cut in one piece out of the material de- 
‘The embroidery imitates the several intertwined 
These medallions are very 
pretty for cigar-cases, porte-monnaies, little bas- 


In working the medallions 


Crochet and Tapestry Lambrequin. 
See illustratien on page 725. 

Tuis cover is eighteen inches in diameter ; it is 
crocheted with rather coarse gray and white yarn 
in single crochet over twine, and finished with a 
lambrequin in tapestry work. Begin the cover in 
the centre with the gray yarn with a foundation 
of ten stitches, over a foundation of twine, and 
join these in the round by means of an sl. (slip 
stitch); then crochet with the gray yarn in the 


these stitches, take a loop out of each 
of the following stitches as for Tu- 
nisian crochet, and work the stitches 
off as for this stitch. In every first 
round of the following pattern rows 
always put the needle between two 
perpendicular stitches, and under the 
parallel chain of the stitch in taking 
up the loops. This kind of crochet 
forms a diagonal stripe. The num- 
ber of stitches must always remain 
the same. Work two pattern rows 
in Gobelin stitch of each of the given 
colors in the order of black, green, 
red, blue, and yellow. Each of the 
two stripes worked must be twenty- 
eight inches long. They are edged 


round as followy: Ist round.—In 
every stitch 2 sc, (single crochet). 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 
sc. in the first stitch, 2 se. in the 
following stitch of the former 
round, With the last stitch of 
the second round crochet in the 
white yarn also, 3d round.—1! 
gray stitch, * 1 white stitch in 
the following stitch. (The last 
stitch before the changing from 
one color to another is always 
worked off with the following 
color—that is to say, the last gray 
stitch is worked off with white 
thread, and vice versa, the surplus 
threads are also always crocheted 
over with the foundation.) 3 g. s. 
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Fig. 2.—Section or CrocHeTep Stripe 
For Sora PILiow. 


Porst Russe Emproipery ror Mats, Torrette CusHions, ETC 


Pig. 3.—MANNER OF WORKING GOBELIN 
‘Stitch ror Sirprer.—[See Page 725.] 
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(gray stitches), 
the first two of 
these in one 
stitch of the 
former round— 
always repeat 
from * in this 
and in the fol- 
lowing rounds, 
This round must 
count 10 w. s, 
(white stitches). 
4th round.— * 
3 w. s., of which 
the middle one 
must come ona 
w. s. of the for. 
mer round, 3 
yg. s. in the mid- 
dle one of the 3 
g.s. 5thround. 
—x* 5w.s., the 


and 6th of them 
in one stitch 
of the former 
round, 1 g. s 
in the middle 
one of the 11 
w. s. of the for- 
mer round, 7 
w.s., the 2dand 
3d of which are 
worked in one 
stitch, 6 g. s., 
tw.s.,lg.s., 
4w.s., Og. s. 
4Ist roynd.— 
* 7 w.s., the 
first of these 
extended out 
one stitch, 3 
Fig. 1.—Gope.in Empromwery on Sik vor Suurrer.—Heer.—{See Page 724.) .* 
iddle o 

must come on 
h are worked on 
7 w. s., the first of these extended out 

7 , of which the 3d and 4th must come on the 5th of the 
following stitch. 7th round.—1 g. s., * 4w.s., 1 g. s., 4 w.s. on the 7 w. s., in which the mid- | 8 w. s. of the former round, 6 g. s. Now work fifteen rounds, in which the white diagonal square 
dle two of each of the 4 w. s. must be worked in one stitch, then 3 g. s. on the 3 g. s. 8th round. | must be narrowed off to one stitch, and the outer white points must be worked by changing the po- 





2 


three middle ones on the 3 w. s. of the former round, 3 g. s. in the middle stitch of the 3 g. s. of | the 1 g. s. of the former round, 7 w. s., 6 g. s., 8 w. s., the 4th and Sth of whic 
the former round; at the end of the round only 2 g. s. in the middle stitch of the 3g. s. 6th | the 1g. s. of the former round, 6 g.s. 42d round.—» 
round.—* 1 g. s. and 1 w. s. in the first g. s., 6 w. s. in the following six stitches, 2 g. s. in the | one stitch, 5 g.s., 7 w.s., 6 g. s., 7 w. s. 


—x« 4w.s.,3g.s.,4 w. s., the w. s. must stand out one stitch further at each side than the w. s. | sition of the 7 w. s. one stitch in each round; the gray stitches must also be widened as much as 
in the preceding round, then 3 g. s. in the middle one of the 3g. s. may be required, and w. d. c. figures must be worked between the points 


At the end of the round only 1 g. s. instead of 3 g.s. 9th round.— > 
iw.s., 5g. 8.,4w. s., 1g. s. inthe middle g. s. At the end of the 
round I w. s. and 1 g. s. in the last g. s., 2 g. s. in the following w. s. 
of the former round. ‘This round forms the middle of the first white 
figures of the star. With the 10th-14th rounds, in which there is no 
widening, these figures are pointed by extending the w. s. one stitch 
further in on each side, and by correspondingly lessening the number 
of gray stitches within each figure, and increasing them between the 
figures. Also in the 13th round crochet 1 w. s. in the middle one of 
the nine stitches which separate the white figures (these single w. s. 
form the beginning of the white points now following), in the 14th 
round crochet 3 w. s. in this place, the middle one on the single w. s. 
of the former round. 15th round.—»* 7 w. s., in which the stitches 
extend one stitch further out on each side of the 3 w. s. of the former 
round, and the 2d and 3d as well as the 5th and 6th of the 7 w. s. 
are worked in one stitch of the former round; after that 4 g. s., 1 
w. s., 4g. s., the w. s. in the middle one of the 3 w. s. of the former 
round, by which means the figure is pointed. 16th round.—* 4 
w.s., 1 g.s.,4w.s.,7g.8. 17thround.—* 4 w.s.,3g.5.,4Ww.s., 
the middle one of the 3 g. s. on the 1 g. s. of the former round, 5 g. s. 
[8th round.—* 4 w. s., 7 
g. s., always the 2d and 3d 
stitches as well as the 5th 
and 6th in one stitch 4 
w. s., 3 g. s., the 
latter on the middle 
ones of the 5 g. s. 
of the former round. 
19th round.—* 4 
w. s., the first again 
extended outward, 
4 g.s., l w.s., 4g. 
s.,4w.s., 1 g.s., 
the latter in the 
middle one of the 3 
g. s. of the former 
round, 20th round. 
—t w.s., the first of these 































as shown by the illustration, and in the manner already described. This 
completes the cover. Work the lambrequin in cross stitch with colored 
wool in any suitable design. It is lined with muslin and bound with red 
woolen braid on the upper edge and sewed to the cover. The seam is 
covered by means of a ruche of red woolen braid. Edge the lambrequin 
with red cord, and ornament the points with tassels. Instead of the lam 
brequin in tapestry, one crocheted or worked in netted guipure and lined 
with colored silk may be used. ‘The Bazar has given many suitable pat- 
terns for these. 





SWEET SEVENTEEN. 
VAST amount of poetry has always been thrown around that special 
time of a woman’s life when, 
Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
she is no longer a child, and yet not quite a woman—that transition time 
between the closed bud and the full-blown flower which we are accustomed 
to express by the term, among others, of Sweet Seventeen. Without mean- 
ing to be sentimental, or to envelop things in a golden haze wrought by 
the imagination only, and no- 
where to be found in fact, we 
can not deny the peculiar 
charm which belongs to a girl 
of this age, if she is 
at all nice, and nei- 
ther pert nor silly. 
Besides, it is not only 
what she is that in- 
terests us, but what 
she will be; for this 
is the time when the 
character is settling 
into its permanent 
form, so that the 
great thought of ev- 
ery one connected 
with her is, how will she turn 


extended outward, * 4 g.s., out? into what kind of wo- 
3w.s.,4g.58., 9 w.s., of man will the girl develop? 
which the 2d and 3d as well Fig. 1.—MEDALLION FOR Cicar-Casr, Fig. 2.—Mepatiion ror Cicar-Casp, and what kind of life will 
as the 7th and 8th are cro- ETC., IN APPLICATION AND POINT ETC., IN APPLICATION AND POINT she make for herself? Cer- 
cheted in one stitch of the Russe. ~ Russe. tainly Sweet Seventeen may 
former round. 21st round. CrocuetT anp Tapestry CoveR WITH be a most unlovely creature, 
—x* 4g. 8., 7 w.s., of which the 2d and 3d come in the first, and the LAMBREQUIN. and in fact she often is; a creature hard and forward, having lost the inno- 
5th and 6th in the last of the 3 w. s. of the former round, 4 g. s., 7 w. s. cence and obedience of childhood, and having gained nothing yet of the 


22d round.— * 4g. s., lw. s., 1g. s., 4.w. s., extend the w. s. one stitch at each side of the 7 | tact and grace of womanhood; a creature whose hopes and thoughts are all centred on the time 
w. 8.,4g.8.,5.w.s. 28d round.—x* 4¢.5.,4w. 8.,3g.8.,4w.s., 42-5, 3W. 5. 24th round. | when sh® shall be brought out, and have her fling of flirting and fine dresses with the rest. Or she 
—* 4g.8.,4 w. s., 7g. s., the 2d and 3d as well as the 5th and Gth of these always in one stitch may be only a gauche and giggling school-girl, with a mind as narrow as her life, given up to the 
of the former round, 4 w. s., 4 g. s., lw. s., the latter comes in the middle one of the 3 w. s. of | small intrigues and scandals of the dormitory and the play-ground ; a girl who skims her lessons and 
the former round. 25th round.—4 g. s., * 4 w. s., 4g. s., 1 w. figure composed of 5 d. c, (double | cheats her masters ; whose highest efforts of intellect are shown in the cleverness with which she 
crochet) in the middle one of the 7 g. s., 4 g. s., 4.w. s., 9g. s., the 2d and 3d as well as the 7th | can break the rules of the establishment without being found out; who thinks talking at forbidden 
and 8th of these always in one stitch. 26th round.—* 4 w. s., extend- times, peeping through forbidden windows, giving silly nicknames to her 
ing the first of these one stitch, 5 g. s., 1 ch. (chain), 5 g. s., 4 W. &., companions’ and the teachers, and telling silly secrets with less truth 
7g. s. 27th round.—>x 4 w. s., 13 g, s. (the seventh of the g. s. in than ingenuity in them the greatest fun imaginable, and all the greater 
the ch. of the former round), 4 w. s., 5g. s. 28th round.—x 4 because of the spice of rebellion and perversity with which it is 
w. s., the first again extended out one stitch, 17 g. s., the 2d and dashed. Or she may be a mere tomboy, regretting her~sex and 
3d as well as the 15th and 16th in ove stitch of the former round, despising its restraints; cultivating school-boy slang and aping 
iw.s.,3g.s. 29th round.— x 4 w. s., the first of these ex- school-boy habits; ridiculing her sisters, and disliked by her 
tended out, 5 g. s., Lw. dc. figure, 7 g. s., 1 w. d. ¢. figure, companions, while thinking girlhood a bore and womanhood 
5 g. 8., 4 w. s., 1 g. s., at the end of the round 3 g. s. in- a mistake in exact proportion to its feminality. Or she may 
stead of l g. s. 30th round.— > 4 w. s., extend the first be a budding miss, shy and awkward, with no harm in her 
of these one stitch inward, 4 g. s., 1 ch., 7 g. s., 1 ch., and as little good—a mere sketch of a girl, without a 
4g.s.,4w.s.,3g¢.s. The 3lst to 36th rounds are line as yet made out or the dominant @lor so much 
crocheted similarly and without widening, always as indicated. Sometimes she is awkward in another 
extending the 4 w. s. one stitch inward, so as to way, being studious and preeccupied, when she 
bring the white figures to a point, and working the passes for odd and original, and is partly feared, 
g. 8. to correspond to this. In the 33d round partly disliked, and wholly misunderstood by her 
work again 1 w. d. c. figure, which must come own young world; and sometimes she has a 
in a straight line over the figures of the 25th cynical contempt for men and beauty and 
round; in the 35th round crochet 1 w. s. ipsa tent ne pleasure and dress, when she will make her- 
in the middle one of 11 g. & of the 34th ‘ Ae, 4 self ridiculous by her revolt against all the 
round, and in the 36th round 3 w. s, in PG . =< A : 5 ; . canons of good taste and conventionality. 
this place, of which the middle one AAPA j reeees Ste; : 3ut after her début in tattered garments 
must come on the one w. s. of the of severe colors and ungainly cut, she 
former round. 87th round.—»x 7 will probably end her pe as a fran- 
w. s., the 2d and 3d of these in tic fashionable, the salvation of 
the first, and the 5th and 6th in whose soul depends on the fault- 
the last of the 3 w. s. of the for- less propriety of her wardrobe. 
mer round, 6 g. 8., 4 w.s.,7 
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r SSS an ied PEESEEE Ihe eccentricities of Sweet Sev- 

g.8,4w.s., 6 g.8. 38th Bent ag nnn nr nnn a : ; PLLC enteen not unfrequently re- 
: , s s Aout? 

round.— * 9 w. s., extend- j zs Se SS eS aes i Ord, iz venge themselves by an ex- 

ing out one stitch at each Sasi ' 


side of the 7 w. s.; 6 g. 
s., 4 w. s., 5 g. s., the 
latter come in the mid- 


actly opposite matute ex- 
travagance. 
The best and loveliest 


: 7 thing about Sweet Sev- 
dle ones of the 7 g. s., r / ee = ; > ; ( 5 enteen is her sense of 
4w.s.,6g.s8. 89th 7 our woos ssa |b duty—for the most part 
round. —* 11 w. s. ae Siig eK : ! SPs of Sine EG / AL PL OEMS mo St a new sense, She no 
extending out each cores os poset , aes = 


longer needs to be 
; told what to do; she 
, Cs "9 as : cs / y ; has not to be kept 


side of the 9 w. s., 
6 g. s., 4 w. 8. 
3g. s., 4 Ww. 8 


bb ts to her tasks by the 
6 g. s. 40th oe _—e SSS ee fear of authori- 
round. — * 7 DP spelt ee | : : ty or the sub 
w. s., the first si, ene j Sa QM ; “ missive grace 
of these ex- of obedience ; 
tended out but of her 
one stitch, Fig, 2.—Gone.in Emproipery on SILK own  free- 
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understanding that it is her duty, and that duty 
is a holier thing than self-will, she conscientiously 
does what she does not like to do, and cheerful- 
ly gives up what she desires without being driven 
or exhorted. She has generally before her mind 
some favorite heroine in a girl’s novel, who goes 
through much painful discipline, and comes out 
all the brighter for it in the end; and she makes 
noble resolves of living as worthily as her model. 
She comforts her soul, too, with passages from 
Longfellow and Tennyson, and learns long ex- 
tracts from ‘‘ Evangeline” and the “‘ Idyls:” po- 
etry having an almost magical influence over her 
—nearly as powerful as the Sunday sermons she 
listens to so devoutly, and tries so patiently to 
understand. For the first time she wakes to a 
dim sense of her own individuality, and confesses 
to herself that she has a life of her own apart 
from and extraneous to her mere family mem- 
bership. She is not only the sister or the dangh- 
ter living with and for her parents or her broth- 
ers and sisters ; but she is also herself, with a fu- 
ture of her own not to be shared with them, not 
to be touched by them. And she begins to have 
vague dreams of this future and its hero—dreams 
that are as much of fairy-land as if they were of 
the young prince coming over the sea in a golden 
boat to find the princess in a tower of brass wait- 
ing forhim. Quite impersonal, and with a hero 
only in the clouds, yet nevertheless these dreams 
are suggested by the special circumstances of her 
life, by her favorite books, or the style of society 
in which she has been placed. ‘The young prince 
is either a beautiful and high-souled clergyman ; 
or he is an artist in a velvet blouse, and with 
flowing hair, living in a world of beauty such as 
no Philistine can imagine; or he is a gallant 
sailor, with bine eyes and a loose neck-tie, look- 
ing up to heaven in a gale, and thinking of his 
mother and sisters at home, and of the one still 
more beloved, when he certainly ought to be 
thinking of tarry ropes and coarse sail-cloth; or 
he is a magnificent young officer heading his men 
at a charge, and looking supremely well got up 
and handsome. 

Married men are all sacred to Sweet Seven- 
teen when she is a good girl; so are engaged 
men. For the matter of that, she believes that 
nothing could induce her to marry either a wid- 
ower or one who had been already engaged, as 
nothing could induce her to marry any man un- 
der five foot eleven, or with a snub nose or sandy 
whiskers, Sweet Seventeen has in general the 
most profound aversion to boys, Te be sure she 
may have her favorites—very few and very sel- 
dom ; but she mostly thinks them stupid or con- 
ceited, and resents impartially either their awk- 
ward attentions to herself or their assumptions 
of superiority. An abnormally clever boy is her 
detestation, because he is odd and unlike every 
one else; and the one that she likes best among 
them is the school hero, who is first in the sports 
and takes all the prizes, and who goes through 
life loved by every one, and never famous. For 
her several brothers she has a range of entirely 
different feelings. Her younger school-boy broth- 
ers she as the torments of her existence, 
whose unkempt hair, dirty boots, and rude man- 
ners are her special crosses, to be borne with pa- 
tience, tempered by an active endeavor after re- 
form. But the more advanced, and those who 
are older than herself, are her loves, for whom 
she has an enthusiastic admiration, and whose 
future she believes in as something specially 
brilliant and successiul. If only slightly older 
or younger than herself, she impresses them 
powerfully with the sentiment of her superiori- 
ty, and patronizes them—kindly enough, but she 
makes them feel the ineffable snpremacy of her 
sex, and how that she by virtue of her woman- 
hood is a glorified creature beside them —an 
Ariel to their Caliban. Now, too, she begins to 
speak to her mother on more equal terms; to 
criticise her dress, and to make her understand 
that she considers her old-fashioned and inclined 
tobe dowdy. She ties her bonnet-strings for her, 
arranges her cap, smartens up her old dress, and 
compels her to buy a new one; and while consid- 
ering her immeasurably ancient, likes her to look 
nice, and thinks her in her own way beautiful. 
Sometimes she opposes and quarrels with her, 
if the mother has less tact than arbitrariness. 
But this is not her natural state; for one of the 
characteristics of Sweet Seventeen is her love for 
her mother, and the need she feels to have of her 
better counsel and guidance; so that if she comes 
into opposition with her it is only through ex- 
treme pain, and the bitter teaching of tyranny 
and injustice. ‘This is just the age, indeed, when 
the mother’s influence is every thing to a girl, 
and when a silly, an unjust, or an unprincipled 
woman is the very ruin of her life. But with 
a low or eyvil-natured mother we seldom see a 
Sweet Seventeen worth the trouble of writing 
about ; which shows at least one thing—the im- 

of the womanly influence at such a time, 
and how perhaps so much that we blame in our 
modern girls lies to the account of their mothers. 

Great tact is required with Sweet Seventeen in 
such society as is allowed her; care to bring her 
out without obtruding her on the world, or making 
her forward and consequential, and without at- 
tracting too much attention to her. She is no 
longer a child to be shut away in the nursery, 
but she is not yet entitled to the place and con- 
sideration of a member of society. And yet it 
would be cruel to debar her wholly from all that 


laden with 
sorrowful experience, think full of and j 
are ready to give up all the pleasure of life, and 





‘ 


to lay down life itself, for very disgust of that of 
which they know nothing. ey delight in sor- 
rowfal lamentations and sentimental regrets put 
into rhyme, and one of the funniest things in the 
world is to see a girl dancing with the merriest 
in the evening, and to hear her talking broken- 
heartedness in the morning. Some of more ro- 
bust mind delight in the bolder stories of Greece 
and Rome, and wish they had played a part in 
the sensational heroism of those grand old times ; 
while others go to Venice, and make pictures for 
themselves out of the gliding gondolas and the 
mysterious Council of ‘Ten, the lovely ladies with 
grim old fathers and grim brothers acting as in- 
sufficient jailers, and the handsome cavaliers 
serenading them in the moonlight. That is 
their idea of love. They have no perception of 
any thing warmer. It is all romance, and 
poetry, and tender glances from afar, and long 
and patient wooing under difficulties and a little 
danger, with scarce a word spoken, and nothing 
more expressive than a flower furtively given, or 
a fleeting pressure of the finger-tips. ‘They know 
nothing else and expect nothing else. Their 
cherry is without stone, their bird without bone, 
their orange without rind, as in the old song; 
and they imagine a love as unreal as all the rest. 
When thrown into actualities, though—say when 
left motherless, and the eldest girl of perhaps a 
large family, with a father to comfort and a young 
brood to see after—Sweet Seventeen is often very 
beautiful in her degree, and rises grandly to her 
position. Sometimes the burden of her responsi- 
bilities is too much for her tender shoulders, and 
she is overweighted, and fails. Sometimes, too, 
she is tyrannical and selfish in such a position, 
and uses her power ill; and sometimes she is 
careless and good-humored, when they all scram- 
ble up together, through confusion, dirt, and dis- 
order, till the close time is over and they scatter 
themselves abroad. Sometimes she is a martyr, 
and makes herself and every one else uncomfort- 
able by the perpetual demonstration of her mar- 
tyrdom, and how she considers herself sacrificed 
and put upon. Indeed, she is not unfrequently 
a martyr from other causes than heavy duties, 
being fond of adopting unworkable views which 
can not be got to run in the family groove any 
how. If she falls upon this rock, she is in her 
glory; youth being marvelously proud of this 
kind of voluntary crucifixion, and thinking itself 
especially ill-used because it must be made con- 
formable, and is prevented from making itself 
ridiculous. But Sweet Seventeen is intolerant 
of all moral differences. What she holds to be 
right is the absolute, the one sole and only just 
law; and she thinks it tampering with sin to al- 
low that any one else has an equal right with her- 
self to a contrary opinion. But, on the whole, 
she is a pleasant, lovable, interesting creature ; 
and one’s greatest regret about her is that she is 
so often in the hands of unsuitable guides, and 


that her powers and noble impulses get so stunted 


and shadowed by the commonplace training which 
is her general lot, and the low aims of life which 
are the only ones held out to her. 








LOVE versus PREJUDICE. 


IOLET and her mother had saved enough 

from their miserable income to allow of a 
vacation in the country. It had been managed 
with much trouble, however; with twisting and 
turning of various articles of apparel, with nar- 
rowly watched household expenses. Violet had 
worn her old chip-bonnet all winter with a faded 
green ribbon across it, the shabby alpaca which 
had seen four years’ service had been her best ; 
and thus she felt as if she had doubly earned the 
cool vacation among sreen fields and blossoming 
hedges. There had been some talk at first of 
Georgie going instead ; but their mother had said 
that Violet needed the rest and change, and so 
Georgie had been left behind to keep house for 
the younger children and to envy her elder sis- 
ter’s happy fortune. 

Mamma being a sufferer from neuralgia just 
then, did not come down to the table, and Vio- 
let, arriving a little late on the first day of their 
stay, for she had waited to make sure that mam- 
ma had all she wanted first ; her cup of tea, with 
great clots of sweet cream in it, her fresh egg, 
and unbolted wheat bread, and, perhaps, a few 
berries, or a bit of real honey dripping from the 
comb; so, arriving as I said, a little late, she 
colored with surprise at the long table before her, 
over which the farmer's buxomywife presided— 
where mothers and fathers a noisy children, 
young ladies in white ruffles and blonde -répes, 
and young men in spotless linen, gave free scope 
to appetite and enjoyéd each other, together with 
the bounties of nature and Mrs. Acres, 

**T fancied we had come into the country,” 
thonght Violet, in some dismay; and just then 
a kind voice said, 

‘*This is your seat, I suppose, for there is 
no other vacant ;” and she dropped into it, and 
looked at the speaker with her thanks dying into 
a whisper upon her lips; for this speaker was one 
of the aforesaid young gentlemen, only distin- 
guished from them by great brilliant eyes and a 
determined expression of the mouth that made 
him look almost stern at times. They all seemed 
to know each other there, and were full of bad- 
inage and small talk, and the children clamored 
for dainties, and mammas reproved, and the 
young ladies and gentlemen flirted across the 
soup-tureen and the stewed tomatoes with infin- 
ite relish; and Violet felt very much alone. But 
again, in her own room, she said, ‘‘ Do you know, 
mamma, I had something of a stago-fright down 
stairs there? You see, I hadn't counted upon 
there being other boarders in such an out-of-the- 
way place, and I only expected to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Acres and family ; but the instant I si 
into the room all those strange faces multiplied 
themselves a hundredfold with a sea of eyes bent 
on me, and then every thing grew blurred.” 


“You are not usually disturbed by crowds,” 
answered her mother. ‘It must be owning to 
the fatigue of the journey.” 

And then Violet remembered that across this 
eclipse one face had shone out like a star, clear 
and defined. 

“*T certainly never saw him before,” she 
thought; ‘‘ but he looks as familiar as my own 
face in the glass;” and then she threw up the 
window and watched the game at croquet in the 
field below. 

**Come down and join us,” called her friend 
of the dinner-table. 

“T don’t know how,” she answered, quite 
ashamed. 

‘**Not know croquet? I’m afraid you've not 
been making the most of your time.” 

‘*That is very probable.” 

** Well, never mind; live and learn; only 
come down, please, and let me introduce you. 
You shouldn't neglect such a valuable acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Why, it’s a positive disgrace, you know,” he 
said, laughing, when she had followed his advice, 
** for a young lady not to be hand in glove with 
croquet; it’s a part of the nineteenth century 
education. You can’t take out a diploma in 
fashionable society without it. I'll venture to 
say that this innocent-looking mallet has pro- 
pelled more flirtations through the matrimonial 
wicket than—” 

** What wicket are you for, Roger?” sang out 
one of his companions. 

*“To whom shall I speak,” he asked, when he 
found himself again at her side, ‘‘ when I wish to 
advise you ?” 

“To me, of course,” mischievously ; ‘‘ to Vio- 
let Gilbert.” 

“ A name fit for a sonnet. 
at your service.” 

And so they croqueted away the afternoon, and 
Violet grew rosy with the fun, and her soft eyes 
looked out unafraid and happy; and the sun 
somehow got entangled in the mesh of her fair 
hair, and blew it out in shining wefts and curls, 
and altogether she was as pretty a picture as Rog- 
er Langstreth had ever seen. 

** You are like a bird on the wing,” he said to 
her, ‘Just now when you moved across the 
grass, with the wind lifting your hair, it was as 
if the wind blew you there, without any volition 
of your own. 

*Your feet are more light than a faery's feet 

Who dances on bubbles where brooklets meet.’” 

“*Then you have never seen me dance ?” 

‘*No. How shouldI? By-and-by,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ we shall have some dancing in the farm 
kitchen after all the work is done up, the hearth 
swept; or out on the green—I like that best. 
Meadows plays the violin for us, and somebody 
else has a flute. Shall I consider you engaged 
to me for the first dance? I suppose they will 
all be country dances!” 

“Thank you; but mamma does not wish me 
to dance.” 

“Oh, indeed!” in some surprise. 
do not like it?” 

“One grows 80 tired of it, you know.” 

*“*Tknow. It does seem like the fairies flitting 
too; like carrying with us what we run away 
from—the frivolities of society. But, surely, 
your mother does not disapprove of it?” 

“Oh no,” with a laugh; ‘‘she wants me to 
rest now; I have been quite exhausted in the 
service.” And then they walked back to the 
house to tea. 

Later in the evening, ‘after her mother had 
gone to bed, the violin drew Violet down to 
sit in the porch. The bright moonlight threw 
great shadows of leafage across the green where 
the dancing feet answered the rhythm of the vio- 
lin, She sat there, watching the groupings and 
dispersions, the steps and figures, with the in- 
tense eye of a lover, and once she so far forgot 
herself as to clap her tiny hands at some daring 
and graceful pas seul of one of the company. 

**You have the enthusiasm of the danseuse 
and the self-denial of the recluse,” whispered 
Roger in her ear in passing. 

** Because I have need of both attributes,” she 
replied; and after that he left the dance, and 
came and sat at her feet, fitting characters and 
names to each of the gay revelers—dropping a 
hint about the flirtation between Ravenel and 
Miss Mavory, of the ‘‘miff” between Amory 
and Lucile Lenox: telling her how Miss Gar- 
net had been crossed in love by # ruthless Cuban, 
and had barely been saved from suicide; that 
the tall youth, with the imperial, had lost an arm 
in the Cretan service, and some averred his heart 
too. How interesting the world was, after all, 
with so much of love and romance on every 
hand; it did not then altogether consist of cal- 
culations as to how long the coal would last, of 
revamping old garments, of turning breadth of 
gowns upside down, of bread-crumbs in conjunc- 
tion with white kids, and benzine intimate with 
soiled fabrics; of butchers’ accounts and rents 
over-due: the world had other things to offer. 
These alien elements, mingling in the waltz, gave 
a sentiment to the picture before her. How fine 
it was to see with one’s own eyes the flesh and 
blood hero or heroine of a story, who had shed 
actual tears; who were, perhaps, this minute 
hiding their agony behind a smile, and polking 
down the green in the mellow moonlight and un- 
der the tasseled willows as if their hearts were 
light as their feet! She followed Miss Garnet, 
with -pitying eyes, half curious, half sorrowful, 
and wondered if she were thinking of her false 
lover, if she were glad of having been saved, if 
the violin made her heart ache, and if she were 
dancing for pleasure or merely in order to kill 
time. She wondered, especially, how she her- 
self would feel in a like situation; if time was 
capable of blunting the edge of pain. It was a 
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new experience for Violet, this being brought 
face to face with the realities of the novelist; 
| she had had no lovers of her own; she had no 








friends who were likely to make her a confidante ; 
with the women met in the way of her profession 
she conversed only upon the affairs in hand; she 
made no intimates among them, uently, 
this was like a story-book Ely before her 
eyes, opening at ravishing details, and illustrated 
with photographs of the principal actors in cos- 
tume, Perhaps, if the truth were told, these 
great glowing eyes that looked up at her out of 
the shadow, this winning voice Fr might have 
been the violin’s echo, ient a something intoxi- 
cating to the hour—a something too ethereal to 
name, too enchanting to analyze. 

**T must go back to my mother now,” she 
said, almost reluctantly, for the kitchen clock 
was chiming nine. 

**So soon?” he returned. ‘You will lie awake, 
and wish you were down here for an hour yet.” 

‘*Oh no; I have too much of that to long for 
it ont here. And then one keeps such hours at 
home that it is worth while to take Poor Rich- 
ard’s advice, and grow healthy, wealthy, and 
wise. 

“*Then you rise early ?” 

‘*T mean to here. Up with the lark, and out 
across the green fields that look so inviting over 
there. Do you know, distance always tempts 
me, especially when it is misty and impene- 
trable ?” 

‘*And sha’n’t I be tempted too? Do you 
mean to be selfish? One never enjoys any thing 
half so well alone: do you know that?” 

** Quite well. I remember once when Uncle 
Jack took us to a ballet, and I was so infatu- 
ated that I saved all my pennies, and stole off 
to a matinée all alone; but it wasn’t: half so 
enchanting as when he and the children went 
too, and we all enjoyed it together. I was only 
ten then, and I’ve done penance for it ever 
since.” 

“I’m glad of it. I'm glad you had an in- 
stinetive contempt for the badlet and its painted 
puppets. There, did you stumble over that 
stool? Wait. I'll strike a light.” 

** Please don’t. I can find my way quite well 
without it, thank you;” for Violet had stag- 
gered a little at first, and was now holding by 
the door in order to steady herself. 

““Why, what is the matter, Miss Gilbert ? 
You certainly must have hurt yourself. Your 
voice is all a tremor.” 

“I'm not hurt, thank you,” she said, some- 
what coldly. ‘‘ There, here are the stairs. 
Good-night, Mr. Langstreth.” 

** And may I meet you ‘at fire o'clock in the 
morning ?'” 

“‘I think not. Good-night.” 

And so Miss Gilbert and Mr. Langstreth took 
their walks apart next morning; only meeting 
at the farm-house door in season for break fast. 

** What is the result of your walk, Miss Gil- 
bert ?” he asked. 

“* Much wise meditation, more familiarity with 
nature, and an astonishing appetite. What is the 
sum total of yours?” 

** A deal of lonesomeness, and a bird's wing 
for your hat, Will you wear it?” 

‘* You are sure it won't fly away with me ?” 

“T shouldn't give it if it could, unless I had 
the other to follow in pursuit.” 

** You know,” shecontinued toexplain, ‘‘ there's 
a sweet little fairy pantomime, in which an old 
witch goes to the wedding of the princess, and 
pins an enchanted wing upon her shoulder, and 
at that instant she begins to dance like a bubble. 
She hardly seems to touch the ground; she is 
like a mote in the sunbeam more than any thing 
else, as she floats away out of sight in the per- 
spective of the stage. Of course she finds the 
other wing, and of course it carries her back 
in time to prevent a marriage between her lover 
and the witch's grand-daughter; only I can't 
begin to tell you how pretty it is. All the chil- 
dren laugh and cry over it, and—and—” Miss 
Violet stopped short, and colored like a rose. 
‘*T forgot that you do not like such things,” 
she added. 

‘*There are things I like better. But, Miss 
Violet, are you fond of stage dancing ?” 

**Oh, I do not know; perhaps not;” such a 
question, indicating that she ought not to be 
fond of it, made her reply difficult. ‘‘One 
never thinks about it in that way. People must 
live, you know; some by dancing, others by 
singing. Besides, it is an art.” 

**So is stealing,” shrugging his shoulders. 
“*T hope no one whom f love will ever take to 
either.” 

**T hope not,” she said, slowly, with her eves 
on the ground. She had spoken very plainly 
throughout, and he had not understood her. 
Was it worth while to enlighten him further ? 
She thought not. He would only contemn her 
for it. Why not take the pleasure of the mo- 
ment, which was so innocent and sweet? He 
would always remember her now with pleasure ; 
should she speak, the glamour would dissolve. 
She had seen the polite, the elegant world fawn- 
ing on the representatives of the ballet, how 
could she guess that this world despised them in 
its heart and slurred at them? If it was so evil, 
why had virtue crowded to see and hear? Why 
had she blistered her hands in applauding ? 

*** Even in a palace life may be well led,’”’ 
quoted Violet; ‘‘so I believe that even in a 
green-room goodness may dwell.” 

“It’s a fearful risk for her to run. 
she would be terribly smirched.” 

‘*T think you are very hard ;” and she moved 
away into the house, and played with her break- 
fast, and went up stairs to be seen no more that 
day. But this could not last; she must take her 
vacation in a reasonable manner, or perhaps fall 
ill and leave the family to starvation, to grow up, 
who could tell how? perhaps to worse things 
than dancing-girls. So she joined again in the 
pleasures of the summer weather, and laughed 
and chatted with the rest; as if no shadow di- 
vided them; and Mr. Langstreth was never far 
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away from her presence ; always alert to an- 
ewer her call, to echo her laugh, to give his 
hand across a stile, to sit with her in the shade 
of the willows and read from the same book, to 
fetch and carry for her like any slave. It was 
very plain whither he was drifting; but unless 
Violet had confined herself to her room and 
only ventured out after midnight, she had no 
chance of avoiding him; and since she liked 
him, was more than happy beside him, there 
was no spur for so doing. And then, too, as I 
said, she had no personal experience in lovers : 
the lovers of the stage were her only familiars ; 
strong, turbulent enslavers, who would not be 
gainsayed, who fell at your feet and carried vou 
off in spite of powers and principalities. But a 
lover who sat next you at lunch, and passed the 
bread and butter, and took care that your plate 
was supplied; who praised the color of your 
gown and the fashion of your hair; who grew 
anxious if you were pale, followed you like your 
shadow, wore your ring for an amulet, and con- 
fided to you his private history, his aspirations, 
his religious opinions, his political views—such » 
lover was a species altogether new and somewhat 
incomprehensible. 

One day an itinerant photographer made a 
flying visit to this rural district, and nothing to 
do but the household must be grouped that each 
might carry away a memento of the happy sum- 
mer. 

“*T hope to have a more substantial memen- 
to,” said Roger ; ‘‘ but you will sit with us, Miss 
Violet ?” : 

‘Yes, oh yes,” and so the picture was taken ; 
and while they hung over it and discussed its 
merits the photographer turned to Violet and 
asked, oe 

“ Were you ever on the boards, Miss ?” 

“1?” laughed Violet; ‘‘what led you to 
think so?” 

‘*T beg pardon, but I didn’t know. You see 
I have here a picture of a dancer called Mignon- 
nette. I didn't take it myself, it was in a col- 
lection that I bought out when I set up in this 
line. It resembles you, Miss, that is all. No 
offense, I hope?” 

“*Oh no,” said Violet, absently, ‘‘no offense 
whatever.” 

«Let me see it,” demanded Roger, who had 
overheard this aside, and he looked at it intently 
with a frowning air—at this pictured girl who 
was like an apparition in her ethereal beauty, 
with her wind-swept hair beaten back from a 
luminous face, and all the filmy, floating mass 
of her draperies eddied about her form, till she 
seemed rather to rest on the edge of a cloud 
than to touch earth. 

‘‘What is your price for it?” asked Roger, 
“T will buy it of you.” 

“‘You? Mr. Langstreth? Buy a picture of 
a danseuse !” and Violet’s face grew radiant with 
a sudden joy; the pupils of her eyes dilated and 

rkled at the core as if a hidden fire had flash- 
ad into a flame; her cheeks stained themselves 
with color; and a smile played round the part- 
ed lips like lightnings coruscating across the sky. 

‘*For this purpose,” said Roger, tearing the 
bit of pasteboard into atoms and flinging it to 
the winds, ‘‘ because it is a libel upon you!” 

Violet sat down then quite dumb and sad, the 
tears gathering under her lids and threatening 
to fall. 

“You are not angry with me for tearing it, 
are you?” Roger asked, presently, when they had 
left the others behind. 


**T am not angry with any one. You had a 
right to tear it.” 
** Not if it disturbed you, Violet. You see I 


could not endure the existence of a pictured wo- 
man who looked ever so little like you, and wore 
the costume and took the pose of one of those 
creatures of the baldet.” 

*¢Oh, do not speak of them so!” she cried, 
putting out a hand helplessly ; “‘ they are human 
beings, they are flesh and blood ; they fill their 

- niche. Indeed, I believe, J know, that they are 
sometimes just like other girls—not saints, per- 
haps, but not grievous sinners.” 

**What do you know about them?” he said, 
smiling at her earnestness, and taking the little 
hand in his. ‘‘ At least the profession is bad. 
It seems to me that no woman whom one would 
care to call his wife would choose it.” She drew 
away her hand then, and answered, very gravely : 

‘* But supposing it was all she could do; sup- 
posing she had no other resource, no other tal- 
ent?” 

“‘Let her beg, then,” he said, striding on a 
little in advance; then turning back to meet her 
where she had staid to rest at a stile, ‘‘ You are 
arguing their cause fluently,” he added. 

‘‘Am I? Because I am interested. I tive 
a friend among those ‘creatures,’ Mr. Lang- 
streth.” 

Ont. 

**Yes. Let me tell you about her. Her mo- 
ther was left without a cent in the world, with 
four children. She was the eldest. They suf- 
fered for the necessaries of life. The mother 
took in needle-work till her eyes failed and her 
health broke. They were on the verge of starv- 
ation, when some accident developed a talent for 
dancing in this eldest daughter. At first she 
merely earned enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether; the audience used to hiss her because she 
was so thin, and she used to go crying off the 
stage. “ But it was dance or die with her. One 
evening she executed some wonderful steps; it 
took the house by surprise—the skies rained bou- 

nets. Since then her wages have kept the fam- 
dy in comfort; the other children will be enabled 
to pursue fairer professions. People say that she 
carries her fortune in her feet; she would prefer 
to carry it in her brains; but we can’t all choose. 
Her mother goes with her nightly to the green- 
room, waits through the performance, returns 


with her in the ar No tongue has ever 
spoken evil of her. ough no saint, as I said, 
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she walks according to her light. She had her 
talent, and she has put it to usury. Can you 
forgive her for being a dancer?” and she looked 
up, hopefully, into his face. 

‘*No,” he answered; ‘‘my prejudices are in- 
born.” 

‘* It is beginning to rain, Mr. Langstreth,” Vi- 
olet said, presently, rising and dismissing the 
subject. ‘* Shall we go on?” 

Miss Gilbert had a headache next day, and did 
not come down; but just before night a servant 
brought her up a perfumed note, which besought 
her thus: 


“Dear Vioret,—I am summoned eway in the first 
train to-morrow. Let me see you one little moment 


before I go. Ihave something to tell you too precious 
to intrust to paper. 
“ Always yours, Roce Lanestzers.” 


To which appeal she gravely responded : 

“Dear Mr. Lanestrets,—I believe we h 
to say ‘ -by’ on paper, after all. My head will 
not ie tmetocome down. Thanks for many pleas- 
ant hours with you. 

“Your friend, Viotet Gu.pert.” 

The little messenger returned soon with a 
hasty reply to this rebuff. 

“Dearest Vio.et,—I must see your tace before I 

o. Do not deny me. Hear me say that I love yon, 
Fiotet—love you—let you answer as you will; break 
the heart or crown the life of 

“Roorr Lancstrern.” 

She answered him: 

“I thahk you, with all my heart, for your love,” 
“but I believe that I do you service in declining the 
precious Sometimes, when I am sad, it will 
gladden me to remember that once your heart went 
out to mine. 

“ Good-by. Vio.et Grupeet.” 

And next evening when Miss Gilbert came 
down to tea the house was a deserted place ; for 
Roger Langstreth had gone! 


‘¢You must go with us to-night, Roger,” said 
Mrs. Dunham, a cousin of Mr. Langstreth’s, at 
whose house he was spending a few hours on his 
way to the Continent. ‘‘You must surely go 
with us; there is to be the sweetest thing per- 
formed that you ever saw, and the loveliest little 
blossom is to dance in the part of the Princess. 
It is nothing dreadful, you know, like that hor- 
rid ‘White Fawn’ and ‘ The Black Crook ;’ it’s 
something the children can look and laugh at; 
and we have tickets.” 

**T do not—” 

‘‘There, don’t refuse; I sha’n’t accept a de- 
nial, and you are at my disposal. I will take 
care of your scruples. I have already promised 
Miss Dunham, Ned’s sister, that she shall have 
you for escort; and you surely won’t be so un- 
gallant as to retract; besides, Lena has a for- 
tune, and+who knows?” 

‘* Nobody ever will know.” 

‘Stranger things have happened.” And so 
Mr. Langstreth went with the amiable Lena, 
who fluttered her sandal-wood fan in an ecstasy, 
and talked in platitudes, till the orchestra broke 
into a strain like a chorus of silver voices; the 
lights wavered and dazzled by turns; the great 
curtain, with its painting of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, vanished in the air like an Afrite; 
and the pantomime had fairly begun. It was 
the very same of which Violet had given him a 
slight sketch only last summer, with caves lit 
by wonderful stalactites, with flames burning in 
their hearts, with luminous grottoes, and all the 
fairy paraphernalia of an Arabian Night. 

‘*The Princess appears in the next scene,” 
said Miss Dunham. ‘She is like a bubble; 
she is beautiful as a flower; you must go into 
raptures over her or be out of the fashion.” 

‘*] shall choose to be out of the fashion.” 

** Oh, but wait till you have seen her. There,” 
shutting up her fan, ‘‘ there she is—Mignonnette 
they call ber. I suppose she is French. Look, 
do look, Mr. Langstreth ; where is youf glass?” 

Mr. Langstreth smiled at her youthful enthusi- 
asm, and condescendingly put up his lorgnette ; 
he took it down instantly, and rubbed it hard, as 
if it had been Aladdin’s lamp, and lifted it again 
to his eyes. What was it he saw that made his 
hand tremble like one smitten with the palsy ; 
that sent the blood mounting in flashes to his 
brain, while great throbs stirred in his heart? 
What was there in this apparition, blown be- 
fore the breath of the violins, poised like a sun- 
beam in the air, or like a zephyr wandering at its 
own sweet will? What was there in this to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of Mr. Roger Langstreth ? 
His glass seemed glued to his eyes; he had for- 
gotten the crowd; Miss Dunham had spoken to 
him twice, and he had not heeded her; neither 
had he heard the sudden shriek that went up 
from every throat; for before that his glass had 
fallen to the floor with acrash. He had snatched 
at Miss Dunham’s Indian burnous, lying across 
his knees, cleared the parquet with a bound, 
and reached the stage just as the flames, that 
had caught at the dancer’s gossamer drapery 
from a fallen torch, mounted, like two wings, to 
her shoulders; just in time to see the scared, 
helpless look of one facing a terrible death melt 
into a smile of love and relief, as he threw the 
costly wrap about her and bore her away from 
the midst of the paralyzed company. 

** Dear Violet,” he whispered, when next he 
was allowed to see her, lying among her pillows, 
‘* forgive me for the hard things I once said to 
you. I never dreamed—I was a fool! Are you 
much hurt, darling ?” 

‘*] shall never dance again, Mr. Langstreth— 
the doctors say so.” 

‘*Call me Roger—if you love me.” 

‘*Oh, but you do not care for the love of a 
dancer,” hiding her head in the pillows; “‘ and 
there is mamma and the children!” 

** They shall come to us when you are Mrs, 
Langstreth. If you were a thousand times a 
dancer, Violet, I should love you still. Love is 
stronger than prejudice. up, and 
say you will take me for better or worse.” 

**T will say that by-and-by, Roger; and now 
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I want to confess my foolishness. I am so 
thankful that my face is unscarred. There!” 


**Tt would have made no difference.” 
“*No difference! Are you sure?” 

** Quite sure, darling.” 

**Then I will go to sleep and dream.” 
Love had won the cafe. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


1. Hot Sulphur arte beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, in Little Wind River Valley, lie 
in a basin containing about one hundred acres, 
and are a quarter ofa milein extent. The middle 
spring is bottomless, seeming to come from the 
very bowels of the earth, and the volume of hot 
water it throws out is positively immense. The 
water at the edges was so hot that one could 
hardly hold the hand in it, and the temperature 
ually increased toward the centre. The wa- 
r is of a deep blue color, strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, and very clear. Within a hun- 
dred yards of the springs a well has been dug 
which contains clear, cold water, perfectly sweet, 
and without the least taint of sulphur. 





Bangor, Maine, celebrated ite centennial anni- 
versary on the last day ot September. A very 
noticeable feature of the day was a procession, 
one division of which was composed of over two 
thousand school-children, each school being dis- 
en by a different dress. The boys of the 
high school wore badges 01 white and autumn 
leaves, and the girls white dresses and hats 
trimmed with autumn leaves—costumes which 
were admired for their beautiful simplicity. 





An exchange makes a very 


ractical caleula- 
tion, from which it 


yen that enough rain 
fell in Rensselaer and Albany counties on Octo- 


ber 3 and 4 to supply every man, woman, and 
child upon the face of the earth with two and a 
half gailees of water per day for a year. 





The great storms of the present month are 
not. to be compared with some which have 
raged = ggg eh | in the past. In Novem- 
ber, 1703, a fearful tempegf devastated many 
parte of England. In London alone the loss 
of property was estimated at £2,000,000. It 
was supposed that no less than eight thousand 
persons were drowned by the floods on the riv- 
ersandonthe coast. Twelve vessels, with about 
eighteen hundred men on board, were lost with- 
in sight of land. The gale was so violent that 
in the County of Kent alone seventeen thousand 
trees were uprooted, and the loss of cattle could 
scarcely be estimated. The Eddystone Light- 
house was carried away during this storm, which 
was long known as “the great storm.” 





America is doing a good work for women, 
though, perchance, other countries may reap 
the fruit of her labor as soon as our own. In 
1867 a lady, Mrs. Hirschfeldt by name, left Ger- 
many to pursue the study of medicine in Amer- 
ica, Recently she obtained a diploma from the 
Dentist College in Philadelphia, and has received 
permission to practice as a dentist in Berlin. 





Turner Junction, a little town abont thirty 
miles from Chicago, has experienced a sensation 
in.consequence of the death of the wife of the 
minister of the place, under suspicious circum- 
stances. Mr. Smith, the minister, while driving 
with his wife one —e managed, in crossing 
a small, shallow stream, to overturn his vehicle, 
and his wife was drowned. He did not hunt for 
her long, but went ‘‘for help,” saying he had 
been overturned, and thought his wife might 
have gone on to the nearest house! The facts 
that there was no occasion for his driving across 
the stream, that his accounts of the accident (?) 
vary, and that Mrs. Smith’s life was insured for 
$ , have led to the arrest of Mr. Smith. Hith- 
erto he has borne an unblemished character. 





Goupil’sGallery, on Fifth Avenue, has another 
attraction in ‘‘ Peacetul Homes,’’ a large paint- 
ing by James Hart. The artist has been engaged 
at intervals upon this painting for two years, and 
has lately added the finishing touches. This pic- 
ture of New England life is worthy of study. 





“Telegraphy on the brain” is probably the 
disease which has attacked a French idealist, 
who has proposed to the Academy of Sciences 
to establish communications between the inhab- 
itants of the planets—supposing always that they 
have inhabitants. He thinks that if a great mir- 
ror is mounted somewhere on the earth, and 


— signals given to Mars and Jupiter, for 
example, that the dwellers in those distant orbs 
will think the demonstrations mean something, 


and by-and-by will answerthem! And so, event- 
ually, we may talk across the solar system, as we 
now communicate across the Atlantic—ounly the 
modus operandi will vary a trifle. 





However charitable we may be, we often re- 
frain, on principle, from giving alms to the street 
beggar, whose hand is stretched out every day 
to receive chance pennies from passers-by. We 
know not if the beggar be needy or not; nor can 
we tell whether the money thus obtained goes 
to the baker’s or the grog-shop. Yet we must 
not close our hearts—there are shocking cases 
of destitution at our very doors. Only a short 
time ago a family of Swedes, consisting of five 
persons—not one of whom could speak a word 
of English—was found in Jersey 
One little girl was already dead; the father, al- 
most too ill to rise from the floor, seemed but 
a living skeleton; the mother, with an infant 
only @ few days old, and her young daughter, 
were fearfully emaciated, so that their recovery 
was deemed scarcely possible, even after every 
means had been used to relieve their sufferings. 
This is only one of the episodes of city life. 





Austria used to have a name for despotism; 
but now it is — radical in many respects. 
The question of woman’s rights in Austria has 
excited little attention in this country—probably 
many have not been aware that it was under dis- 
cussion. But, if we may credit the Independance 
Beige, the municipal y of the town of Vienna 
has decided that 7000 women inhabiting the town, 
paying its taxes, and otherwise complying with 
all legal conditions, shall be admitted to the right 
ofan elective vote. The most curious part of the 
affair is the, comparatively speaking. utter uncon- 
cern of the male population of Vienna. Even 


ity starving." 





Russia is waking up to the topics of the day. It 
is proposed to hold a grand Woman’s Rights 
Convention at St. Petersburg. The Czar him- 
self is not unfriendly to the principle of the 
equality of the sexes, at least there has been 
thus far no public manifestation of any objection 
on his part to the agitation, which has already 
given rise to one public meeting. i 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ount0.—A gentleman is not obliged to decline an in- 
vitation to a wedding because his fiancée has not been 
invited, although his feelings would naturally prompt 
him to do so where there is the suspicion of an inten- 
tional slight. 

Mase.ie Miqnoxxetrre.—We do not feel authorized 
to give the information yon ask about the personal af- 
fairs of an author —We have given several descri ptions 
of rustic baskets in the Bazar. They can easily be made 
of inexpensive materials, such as wooden bowls, with 
knots and roots glued on, the whole being stained and 
varnished. 

Hanit.—Painting the forehead with collodion may 
dry up the eruption. 

8. A. W.—We think that a gentleman, on being 
thanked by a lady for his escort, ought not to need 
a printed formula in which to assure her that the 
gratitude should be bis for the pleasure ot her soci- 
ety.—The figures on the label of the Bazar denote 
with what Number the subecription begins and ends. 

Mrnniz.—Béte noire signifies one’s especial pest or 
eyesore. 

M. F. G.—It is perfectly correct to send a bridal gift 
to your South American friend four monthe after her 
marriage, of which you have just heard. Something 
unique, such as a bronze or marble statuette, a Japa- 
nese cabinet, or an elegant trifle, suggested by some 
association, appears more suitable under the circum- 
stances than a tish-knife or gravy-spoon. 

M. L. C.—An application of caustic is probably the 
speediest method of ridding yourself of warts. — 

8. A. J.—Pulverized myall wood sprinkled on cot- 
ton is the best filling for a violet satchet. 

Ozacx.—We can not tell you whether any museum 
would be disposed to purchase a collection of Ameri- 
can gems, and can only advise you to treat with such 
parties directly. We would say here that, while we 
spare no pains to oblige our correspondents, we can 
not comply with the frequent requests that are made 
of us to dispose of autographs, curiosities, and various 
other articles, or to negotiate between private indi- 
viduals, 

Mas. 8. C.—At the Working Women’s Home, 45 
Elizabeth Street, $1 25 a week is charged for lodging 
and a limited amount of washing, five persons occu- 

pying one room. Single rooms are $4a week. Meals 
are furnished on the European plan. With extreme 
economy you might live there at $3 50 a week. At 
the Christian Ladies’ Home, in Fourteenth Street, the 
general expenses are o little more, with superior ac- 
commodations. 

W. M.—We have no connection with any other sys- 
tem of dress-fitting than that found in the columns of 
the Bazar, and can not give the aid you desire. 

Jo.—You will find a full description of Point Russe 
Stitch in Answers to Correspondents, Bazar, Vol. I., 
No. 24. 

K. D.—A girl of seventeen, who determines to be 
an actress in spite of her parents, takes a great risk, 
and must not look to the Bazar for encouragement. 
The dramatic profession, though honorable in itself, 
and rendered illustrious by many pure and lovely ex- 
amples, has so. many peculiar temptations, and is ex- 
posed to so much popular prejudice, that your friends’ 
opposition is quite natural. And you will pardon us 
for saying that the tone of’ your letter indicates rath- 
er the caprice of a flippant. headstrong girl than the 
calm, earnest determination ot a woman who feels 
herself impelled to the stage by the irresistible force 
of genius. 

Oup Sunsscerser.—The Zazar is filled with beautifal 
lambrequin patterns. We wonder that you have over- 
looked them. 

Anxiovs Susscriser.—Do not varnish your oil- 
cloth, but wash it occasionally with Castile or fancy 
soap.—Lime-water and glycerine is a good wash for 
the hair, but we can not guarantee that any thing will 
restore it. 

X. Y. Z.—_We have repeatedly sald that we can not 
recommend any depilatory powders; but for the ben- 
efit of those who wish to experiment, we give the fol- 
lowing recipes from the Boston Journal of Chemistry, 
which, while it declares that chemistry has not yet 
suggested a perfectly satisfactory agent for removing 
this evil, says that there are, however, several formn- 
las which answer very well for the purpose. The three 
following are the best: 1. Take sulphuret of calcium, 
fresh ; quick-lime, of each equal parts; reduce them 
separately to a fine powder; mix, and keep the mixt- 
ure in a well-stoppered bottle. Safe and effective. 
2. Take hydrosulphuret of sodium, crystallized, 3 
parts; quick-lime, 10 parts; starch, 11 parts. Mix. 
It should be applied not longer than two minutes. 
Preserve as No.1. 3. Take suiphuret of potassium, 1 
part; pearlash, dry, 1 part; quick-lime, 8 parts. Mix. 
These depilatories, which are in a state of powder, 
are made into a paste with warm water, and imme- 
diately applied to the part, previously shaved close, a 
little starch being generally added to those which do 
not contain it, in order to render the paste more man- 
ageable. 

Ractxg, Susscoriser, Lover or tne Bazar, and oth- 
ers ‘too numerous to mention,” will find the informa- 
tion they want about suits, cloaks, and house dresees 
embodied in the New York Fashions and illustrations 
of our late Numbers. Onr columns are too crowded 
for us to give lengthy replies. 

Miss T. M. 8.—A personal interview is out of the 
question. 

Op Susscrtszre.—Scallop the skirt of your Scotch 
plaid dress, bind with braid, and put narrow rows of 
braid parallel with the scallops. 

Many or Lrypen.—Your sample failed to arrive. 

Jxssiz ApamMs.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 45. 

Youne Wirr.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 44. 

Minwre.—Make yonr black silk by design on front 
page of Bazar No. 43. Gather ideas about other dress- 
es from Bazar No. 42. 

Lizzrr.—For your maroon empress cloth use pattern 
of Walking Dress with Tunic, in Bazar No. 43. Trim 
with bias velvet and fringe. The gray redingote will 
do. Gray and maroon together are fashionable. Get 
a short coral-colored silk for evening. 

Guse1n.—A seam down the front of dress skirts is 
no longer objectionable. See Pattern No. 4, in Bazar 
No. 48. The walking dress in same paper will suit a 
young giri of seventeen. 








THE COMPLETE ART OF PLAIN 
SEWING. 
HE simple and practical instructions, and elaborate 
illustrations, which we give herewith in the art of 
plain sewing, a knowledge of which is indispensable to 
every woman, will be found of great assistance to mothers 
and all engaged in the training of young girls, as well as 
to experienced seamstresses, who will glean useful hints 
from the various methods described. Our illustrations 
comprise the various stitches and seams used in plain 
sewing, hemming, over- 
seaming, felling, gather- 
ing, the making of dif- 
ferent kinds of button- 
holes, covering and sew- 
ing on of buttons, sewing 
on of tapes, etc., ete. 
We begin with a few 
common rules. The nee- 
dle shoul be rather long 
and somewhat coarser 
than the thread used. 
The thread should be 
rather finer than the 
thread of the cloth, and 
never longer than from 
sixteen to twenty inch- ; 
es, except for gathering. Fig. 5.—Roititep Hem. 
A knot should never be 


' 





made in the end, except for gathering or ranning, but the end should be left 


half an inch long, and sewed in with the hem or seam. 


I. Hems and Seams used in Plain Sewing, Figs. 1-19. 


1. Simple hem. 7. Hemstitch. 13-14. Overhand seam. 
2. Stitched hem. 8. Double hemstitch. 15. Double seam, 

8. Double hem. 9. Running seam. 16. Double seam. 

4. Double hem. 10. Backstitched seam. 17. Double seam. 

5. Rolled hem. 11. Stitched seam. 18. Overhand hem. 

6. Hemstitch. 12. Felled seam. 19. Hemstitched seam. 


Fig. 1.—Simple Hem. For this first turn down the edge of the stuff very 
narrow, and then in the width designed for the hem. If the edge of the mate- 
rial is straight, hem along the line of a thread. In thin material the edg® turned 
in must equal the width of the hem. For hemming set the needle in the mate- 
rial close under the hem, then run it up diagonally through the hem (see illus-  —:; 


tration). 


Fig. 2.—Stitched Hem. For the stitched hem turn down the edge of the 


material in the same manner on the right side, and stitch it down in 
shown by the illustration. If the edge of the material is straight, 
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Fig. 21.—MAnner OF sTROKING GaTHERS.—([See Fig. 20.} 


opened out. 


Seam.—2p Derarn. too large. 


Figs. 6-8.—Different Styles of Hem- 

stitch. Hemstitching serves for trim- 

ming. The edge of the material must always be straight. For working it, draw 
out a few threads close under the seam. The threads thus left free are sewed around 
in the manner shown by the illustrations, Figs. 6-8, in doing which the hem is fas- 


tened down at the same time. 
_ Fig. 9.—Running Seam. Lay both edges of the materials to be 
joined together, and run the needle through the material a quarter 
of an inch from the edge, in the manner shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 10.— Backstitched Seam. For this seam run the needle from 
underneath upward throngh the deuble material, then set the needle 
three or four threads back of the place where it was drawn out, and 
draw it out again six threads in front of the same point, in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 10. This completes the stitch. The remaining 
stitches are taken in the same manner. 

Fig. 11.—The close backstitch or stitched seam is made in the 
samé manner, except that the stitches must be set close together. 
If the edges are straight, draw out a thread for a guide. 





Fig. 6.—Piats Hemstitcu, rrom 
Fig. 8.—Dovurie Hemstiton. Lert to Riéurt. 
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Fig. 1.—Simete Hem. 






the manner 
draw out a 
thread for a 
guide. 

Figs. 3 and 
4.—The double 
hem ishemmed 
in the same 
manner as the 
simple hem, 
Fig. 1. As this 
serves for join- 


of two pieces 


pieces must be 
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2.—MANNER OF GATHERING 
THIN MATERIAL, 





ee sree testi wie 


ing the edges. Fig. 14.—MANNER OF terial in the hands 
MAKING OVERHAND in the manner 


of stuff, both Seam.—[See Fig. 13.] — shown by the illus- 


laid together so that the un- | by means of regular running 
der one shall stand out the | stitches. It is only necessary to 
width of astraw beyond the | push the ieedle forward with the 
edge of the upper one; the | middle finger of the right hand, 
upper piece must be turned | as shown by Fig. 20, drawing ont 
down only once, and the | the thread after several stitches 
under twice in the same | have been taken. In order to 
manner as for the simple | make the gathers lie in the same 
hem. Of course, both ma- | direction, first push them close to- 
terials must be fastened in | gether, then hold them and the 
hemming. Fig. 4showsthe | gathering thread in the left hand, 





Fig. 12.—The felled seam is made by means of a 
stitched seam and a hem. [First lay the two ma- 
terials together in such a manner that the under 
edge extends a fifth of an inch beyond the upper 
one. Having stitched the seam in the manner 
shown by Fig. 11 and the appended descriptions, 
open out the material, flatten the seam from the 
right side, and roll both edges of the seam inward, ' 
so that the narrower edge lies within the other; 
then hem the edges down in the manner shown 
by Fig. 12. In order to make the hem even, it is 
better to roll in only a little at once, and 
ihen to hem it down immediately. A good 
felled seam must be perfectly smooth and 
flat on the right side, and round like a cord 
on the wrong side. 

Figs. 18 and 14,— 
Overhand Seam, This 
seam is chiefly used in 
joining two selvedges, 
though two hemmed 
edges are sometimes join- 
ed in the same manner. 
Lay the edges of the ma- 
terials to be joined exact- 
ly together, and set the 
needle regularly from the 
the back to the front 
through both materials, 
taking up either one or 
two threads. Then draw the thread tight, and repeat the stitches at the reg- 
ular distances of one or two threads (see Fig. 14). Having completed the 
seam, smooth it (see Fig. 13), and press it out from the right side, so that it 
shall be perfectly flat. 

Figs. 15-17.—Double Seam. ‘The materials to be joined in this manner 
are first run together from the right side (see Fig. 9), and then turned in such 
a manner that the seam lies within as shown by Fig. 16. Then backstitch 
the materials together from the wrong side without taking up the seam (see 
Figs. 15 and 17, the first of which shows the joined material opened out). 

Fig. 18.—Overhand Hem, For this lay the edges of both materials over 
the width of a seam, and then lay them together in such a manner that the 
edges lie inside, and the under piece extends a little beyond the upper. In 
joining these pieces in the manner shown by the illustration, fasten only the 
edge turned in of the under piece, so that the stitches shall not be visible on the 
right side. 

Fig. 19.—The hemstitched seam serves only for ornamenting materials. 
For working draw out a few threads as for hemstitching, and stitch in the 
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Fig. 23.—RoLiep GATHERS. 
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Fig. 24.—Mawwer oF sewino on . ™anner shown by the illustration. 


Garunee. II. Gathering and sewing on 
of Gathers, Figs. 20-24. 

Figs. 20-22.— 
Running of Gath- : 
ers. Pin the ma- 
terial to a cushion, 
make a knot in the 
thread at a little 
distance from the 
edge, take the ma- 
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tration, and gather 





Fig. 20.—MANNER OF 
RUNNING GATHERS. 
(See Figs. 21 and 22.] 


manner of hemming, while | and with the needle in the right 


Fig. 3 shows it completed and the joined material | hand stroke perpendicularly along the stuff be- 


Fig. 5.—The rolled hem is sewed in the same man- | rials, in which it will not do to stroke the gathers, 
ner as the simple hem, but the material must be rolled | they are evened by running them several times, in 
in instead of turned down. ‘To do this 
take the edge of the material between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand, and roll it a litthe downward, aft- 
er which hem as usual. 
Fig. 17.—Manwer or MAKING Dovsie taken to make the hem even and not 


Care must be 





Fig. 16.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Dovsie Seam.—Iist Deratn. 





Fig. 13.—OverHaND 
Seam.—{See Fig. 14.] 





Fig. 3.—Dovere Hem. 
[See Fig. 4 





Fig. 15.—Dous.e Seam. 
[See Figs. 16 and 17.] Fig. 19.—HemstitcHep Seam. To Lert. 


tween every two gathers. In transparent mate- 


the manner shown by Fig. 22; in doing 
which the same threads must always 
be taken up and passed over as in the 
first row of gathers. 

Fig. 23.—Rolled Gathers. Roll 
the material as if for making a roll- 
ing hem (see Fig. 5), but set the nee- 
dle under the hem instead of through 
it, and from the back to the front, 
and repeat at regular distances (see Fig. 23). After every few stitches draw the thread 
tightly and press the gathers together. 

Fig. 24.—Running gathers are hemmed on plain material. Each stitch is taken 
through a gather close under the thread, and then through a few threads of the stuff. 
Rolled gathers are overseamed on, 


III. Button-Holes, Figs. 25-41. 

The illustrations show a collection of button-holes which are 
pretty, and very durable in washing. The manner of working each 
separate stitch is learned by the following detailed descriptions. 

Figs. 25-27 show different methods of underlaying or barring the 
edge of button-holes. ‘This is always done before the holes are cut, 
and may be effected in two ways, either with running stitch, as in 
Figs. 25 and 26, or with chain stitch, as in Fig. 27. Fig. 25 shows 
the manner of barring a round, and Fig. 26 that of a square cor- 





Fig. 12.—Frtitep Seam. 



















he s Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING DousLe Hem. 
Fig. 11.—Srircnep Seam. [See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 7.—Piatn Hemstitcu, From Ricut 
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nered button-hole. In the descriptions for working the button-holes, to render 


the rest of the instructions clearer, the method of barring will not be again de- 


scribed. 
Fig. 28.—Plain Button-Hole. 


must form a sort of band 


ed Button-Hole Stitch. 


on Fig. 30; then, 
from left to right, 
work a short but- 
ton-hole stitch in 
the manner shown 
by Fig. 37. 

Figs. 31 and 32. 
—Button-Hole in Herring-Bone Stitch. ‘The manner of 
working this button-hole stitch is familiar, but is given 
with Fig. 32; always work diagonal button-hole stitches 
—one setting the needle from above below, as shown by 
the needle in the illustration; and the other in the oppo- 
site direction, from below above, mh doing which fasten 
the edge of the material. Having completed the herring- 
bone stitch, the inner row of stitches next the button-hole 
are each worked again with a small 
short button-hole stitch. 

Figs. 33-35.—NKnotted Button-Hole. 
First work an ordinary button-hole 
stitch ; then lay the thread upward and 
draw the thread again through the loop 
in the manner shown by Fig. 34. The 
completed button-hole is ornamented 
with knots in the manner shown by 
Fig. 33. Fig. 35 shows the manner 
of working these knots. 

Figs. 36 and 37 show a button-hole 
worked in double button-hole stitch. 
For this always work, first, a long but- 
ton-hole stitch, and on this a short 
diagonal button-hole stitch from left to 
right, in the manner shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 38 and 39.—Tatted Button-Hole. 





Fig. 25.—MANNER OF BARRING 
rouND Butron-HoLe 1x 
Rowsinxoe Srircu. 


with fine overcast stitches. 


working more apparent. 
Figs. 40 and 41.— Twisted Button-Hole Stitch. 


For making this button-hole, work first the 
sides and then the ends with close button-hole stitches in the manner shown by 
Fig. 28; in drawing up the loops lay the thread in such a manner that the but- 
ton-hole stitch loop shall come on the edge of the button-hole. 


Figs. 29 and 30.— Button-Hole in Point- 
This button-hole 
is worked with button-hole stitches which 
form points, each of which is worked off 
with a second shorter button-hole stitch. 
First work a button-hole stitch in the 
manner shown by the needle and thread 





Fig. 38.—Tatrep Buttron-Ho te. 
[See Fig. 39.] 


Instead of running a thread 
around the edge of this button-hole, lay a cord around the edge and sew it 
Work in the manner shown by Fig. 39, which 
gives the button-hole without the cord in order to make the manner of 


Having put the needle 


The stitches 
on the ends. 





Fig. 31.—Herrine-Boye Sritcn 


Burron-Hors.-—[See Fig. 32. ] 


through the material in the manner shown by Fig. 41, wind it seven or 


eight times with the thread and draw both needle and thread through the 
windings, pulling the thread upward, however, and lightly pressing the 
Then put the needle through the same 


windings down on the material. 

place in which it was set for the last stitch, draw it through 

to the under side of the material, and work a new stitch. 

IV. Methods of Making and Sewing on Buttons, 
Figs. 42-49. 

Tue buttons here given are made of thread, and are more 
durable than boughten ones. 

Figs. 42 and 43.—Flat Crochet Button. For thig button 
begin in the centre and work seven rounds se. (single cfo- 
chet) in the round, working from /eft to right in thé manner 
shown by Fig. 43, which shows the button enlarged. In the 
second of these seven rounds crochet 2 sc. in every stitch of 
the former round. ‘The following (8th) round is worked in 
ordinary sc. over a brass ring of the requisite size; in this 
round crochet 2 se. in every second following stitch of the former 
round. The under side of the work is the right side of the button. 


Figs. 44 and 45 show the manner of covering the brass ring of an old button with 
Take such a ring, lay it between two circular pieces of linen, 
both of the same size, and overseam them together on the edge with fine cotton. 
Then work over the linen pieces and the ring in the manner shown by Fig. 45, which 
gives the ring somewhat enlarged, and the upper part of the linen partially laid back. 
The button made from the illustrations, Figs. 46 and 47, is also worked in single 
Begin in the centre, and work, first, three rounds in 
the round over cord, adding a few stitches in 

Crochet without cord, and with 
the requisite widening, two rounds, then two 
rounds without widening, and, finally the 5th 
and 6th rounds, in which stitches enough 
must be taken off regularly to bring the work 


very little trouble. 


crochet, partly over a cord. 


each round. 


to a point. Then take 
remaining and sew on 





der side of the button. 
Fig. 37.—MANNER OF WORKING 
Buttox-Hove.—Exarcrn. 
[See Fig. 36.] 


Button. 


Fig. 49.—Manner of sewing on a Woven Button. Having 


“make a little circle in the middle of the button by means of 


short quilting stitches, run the thread out between the material 
of the button, and wind the stitches under the button, and run 
the thread through to the under side of the stuff and fasten it. 


V. Manner of sewin 
on Tape, Figs. 50-52. 

Figs. 50 and 51. Man- 
ner of sewing Tape on a 
Hem. First stitch the 
tape close under the hem ; 
the stitches are taken from 
the right side. The end 
of the tape must lie 
over the hem in the 
manner shown by Fig. 
50, which gives the un- 





Fig. 35.—MANNER OF WORKING 
Knot ror Butroy-Ho.e. 
[See Fig. 33.] 








Iiig. 39.—MANNER OF wWoRKING Fig. 48.—Manner OF 
Butron-HoLe.—EnNLarGEp. SEWING ON LINEN 
[See Fig. 38.]. Burtron. 


Fig. 46 shows the upper, and Fig. 47 the un- 


Fig. 48.—Manner of sewing on a Linen 
Fasten the thread at the given point, 
set the needle from underneath upward exact- 
ly through the middle of 
regular star-like stitches in the manner shown. 





Fig. .52.—MANNER OF 


Fig. 42.—Fiat 
Crocuet Botton. 
(See Fig. 43.] 





Fig. 45.—MANNER OF 
covertyG Wire Rrixe 
with Linen.—Evn- 
LARGED.—{See Fig. 44. ] 


Sipe.—[See 


the end of the thread 
the button with it. 





the button, and work inc Buttor- 


fastened the thread, 





Fig. 32.—MANNER OF WORKING 
Butron-Hote. 
[See Fig. 31.] 


SEWING TAPE ON 
CLornH. 


HARPER'S BA 





Fig. 29.—Burroy-Hote iy Ported 
Burron-Hovre Stitcu. 
[See Fig. 








Fig. 46.—BvuTton witH 
Crocuet Cover.—Up- 
PER Sipe.—{See Fig. 47.] 





Fig. 44.—Burttroyx 
witH Linen Cover. 
[See Fig. 45.] 





Fig. 47.—BuTron witH 
Crocuet Cover.—UNDER 
Vig. 46.] 






Fig. 41.—Mavn- 
NER OF WORK- 


Hovte.—ENLARvED. 
[See Fig. 40.] 








Fig. 50.—MANNER OF 
SEWING Tare on Hem, 
[See Fig. 


ZAR. 


der side of the w 


right side in the 


shown by Fig. 52. 


It is needless 


30.] 





Fig. 33.—Knotrep Butrron-Hote. 


{See Figs. 34 and 35.] 


Fig. 36.—Butrox-Hote 1x Douste_ Fig. 40.—Butroy-Hove tn Twistep 
Burton-Ho.e Stitcu.—[See Fig. 37.] 


matic missio’ 
green cloth 
with a band 


with pearl b 
the races sh 


For the sake of distinctness, the illus- 
trations, Figs. 50-52, show the tape dark- 
er than the material. 


that white tape must always be used on 
white material, and vice versa. 
struction in more elaborate sewing we 





- Sritcu.—([See Fig. 41.] 


sage, and dr: 





729 


ork. Lay the tape over so that it shall extend beyond the 


edge, cover the end of the tape, and stitch it down on the hem again from the 


manner shown by Fig. 51. ‘The other end of the tape is 


hemmed with a narrow hem, or worked in button-hole stitch. 

Fig. 52 shows the manner of sewing tape on cloth. 
down on the material in a similar manner to that shown by Fig. 50, then lay 
the tape over, and stitch it down along the edges and the end, in the manner 


First backstitch the tape 


to say to our readers 
For in- 


refer our readers 
to the Complete 
Art of Dress-mak- 
ing, Harper's Ba- 
zar, Vol. I1., No. 





Fig. 27.—MANNER OF BARRING 
Rounp Butron-Howe 1n 
36. Cuarn Srircn. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorresronDENT. } 


ee tg pee is enjoying such an exceptional temperature 


this year that the pleasures of summer are prolonged 
beyond their usual time. ‘The late races in the Bois de 
Boulogne owed to the sunshine an unaccustomed brill- 
ianey, which was heightened by the 
presence of the Emperor, who ap- 
peared in public for the first time 
since his recovery; and the Empress, 
who, so to speak, came to bid adieu 
before taking her leave for the East. 
On the morning of the races a 
magnificent breakfast was given at 
St. Cloud, at which all the members 
of the imperial household were pres- 
ent, together with a few of the Em- 
peror’s personal friends. Among oth- 
ers M. 'lisserand, the director-general 
of his domains, and General Fleury, 
who is about to set out for St. Peters- 
burg, whither he is sent on a diplo- 
n. The Empress wore at this breakfast a costume of dark 
of extreme simplicity; short skirt with deep flounce, edged 
of green velvet and set on with a wide heading; high cor- 
aped tunic trimmed with green velvet; round belt fastened 
uckle; and little white Valenciennes cravat. On going to 
e only added to her dress a little green cloth paletot, edged 


with green velvet, and closed in front with a double row of gold buttons. 


Her green velvet bonnet had a diadem of shaded leaves, and a rose on the 


side. She w 
vana poplin, 


with a tea ro 





Fig. 48.—MANNER 
OF CROCHETING 





Burrox.—ENLARGED. 
[See Fig. 42. ] 


parts, are now greatly 
small, short wrapping, 


nandina was also in a 
Arthur Aguado was 


and velvet. 


es are made in the Lo 
blier trimmed on the 
grain bows with fringe 


very long train. 


Worth trims nothing 
tablier. 


Th 


me 


Fig. 34.—MANNER OF WoRK- 
Inc Butron-Ho ce. 
(See Fig. 33.] 
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Fig. 51.—MANNER OF 
SEWING Tare on Hem. 
(See Fig. 50.] 


51.] 


is bunched up in a pouf, and extends in a not 
These trains are not trimmed. 


dahlia velvet. 
sage is pointed and trim- 


a belt of dahlia velvet 
only at the back. 

Worth also makes many 
tunics to be worn over 


yas accompanied by Madame De la Poéze, in a dress of Ha- 


trimmed with a darker shade of velvet, and a black bonnet 
se. Mademoiselle Marion took advantage of the fine weatlier 
to appear in a suit of écru foulard, with sky-blue sash and 
trimmings. She was the only one to wear a round hat among 
the ladies who accompanied the Empress. 

The Marquise De Gallifet, one of the leaders of Parisian 
fashion, wore a great novelty, devised by Bade, which has 
obtained an immense success; a Tyrolean hat of maroon 
felt, with narrow brim and high crown, trimmed with a 
torsade of gray velvet and two partridge plumes, and with a 
small bird's head fotming the base of a large, long pearl-gray 
ostrich feather. All the rest of the costume, which was one 
of Worth’s master-pieces, was of maroon and pearl-gray: 
short maroon skirt with deep flounce of maroon silk; and 
redingote of maroon cashmere edged with a flounce of pearl- 
gray silk, surmounted by a band of pearl-gray curled feath- 
ers. A tiny maroon paletot, trimmed in the same manner, 
was worn over the redingote. These costumes, in three 
in vogue—skirt; dress or bouffant redingote ; and over all a 
generally very much trimmed. 


The Queen of Spain was present at the races in a high dress of white silk, with 
the traditional mantilla, and a blue flower at the side of her head. 


Countess Fer- 
full-dress toilette of Havana velvet and cashmere. Madame 
in violet: velvet skirt; 


tunic of English serge looped @ la paysanne 
and trimmed with violet worsted fringe; and 
lace bonnet with violet feathers. 

The fashions of the moment are exquisitely 
elegant, and marvels are seen at Worth’s. 
stuffs most in vogue are striped pékin, gros grain, 
Both stripes are often of the same 
color; they may also be of different colors, such 
as pink and black velvet, white and blue velvet, 
capucine and black velvet, pearl-gray and Ha- 
vana velvet, mauve and violet velvet, etc. Dress- 


The 





uis XIV. style, with a ta- 
sides with very long gros 


dends. Behind the dress Fig. 30.—MANNER OF WORK- 


inc Burrox-Horte.—ENLARGED. 
[See Fig. 29.] 


but the bottom of the 


Imagine a dress of dahlia gros grain (violet-purple), with gros grain tablier, 
trimmed on the bottom with a narrow flounce of dahlia velvet. 
Two rows of black lace, set on at the top near the waist, extend 
rounding down the front, 
and ornament the train, 
outlining a rounded tunic. 





é train is striped with 
The cor- 


d with black lace, with 











Fig. 26. —MANNER OF BARRING 
Piais Burrox-Hovre. 
{See Fig. 28. ] 
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tulle or gauze dress- 
es. We have seen 
one that was exqui- 
site — flame-colored, 











Fig. 49.—MANNER OF 
SEWING ON WovEN 
Button. 


Fig. 28.—MANNER OF WORKING 
Prain Burron-Hovr. 
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striped with flame-colored velvet, looped with 
black gros grain bows, and trimmed with a 
fiounce of point d’Alencon. The confections 
are either as long as the tunics, or very short; 
there is no medium. Over these costumes are 
worn elegant little fancy paletots of black velvet 
or of cloth the shade of the dress. These pale- 
tots are full, and are trimmed with passementerie 
agrafes in the Hungarian fashion, and edged with 
curled feathers. The large square pockets have 
a feather border, as well as the pagoda sleeves. 
In tonrterelle cloth, with feather trimming of 
the same color, the effect is charming. 

The favorite combination of the moment is 
black and white lace. Large casaques are made 
of black velvet, looped & la Louis XV. and con- 
fined by long, narrow bows of gros grain, and 

all round with Valenciennes and narrow 
black lace, forming a transparent over the Va- 
lenciennes. 

Full-dress toilettes of black faille, with train 
and half-open corsage, are trimmed round the 
basques and in the corsage with flots of point 
d’Aiguille and Chantilly lace, one over the other. 
Around a casaque of black China crape is set a 
double flounce of white lace turned in opposite 
directions, with a ruche of black lace in the 
mniddle. 

Short costumes are made more and more in 
feuilles, and consume an immense quantity of 
material. The skirt trimming should extend 
very high. There is first a deep flounce, then 
above it four narrow flounces set on with upright 
headings, and forming tuyaur. All these flounces 
are bound with velvet. The tunic is very much 
looped on the hips, and forms a Camargo pouf 
behind. It is likewise trimmed with velvet and 
chenille, worsted or silk fringe, according to the 
material. 

Plaid suits are very much in favor. They are 
worn over faille skirts, and trimmed with shawl 
fringe of the same colors. We will describe the 
new bonnets in our next letter. 

Eviane pe Marsy. 








LOST ! LOST! 

Lost! lost! When was it seen? 
The*light elastic tread, 

By which when dancing on the green 
The butter-cup bowed down its head, 

But, looking up a moment after, 

Broke out with ail a floweret's laughter, 
And not a petal shed! 


Lost! lost! When did it go? 
The nut-shade from her hair; 
It can not lie beneath the snow 
Which winter-time has drifted there ; 
For sunbeams that her tresses span 
Their warmth and glow therein h 
Could frost to touch them dare? 


Lost! lost! When did it fade? 

The pink-bloom from her cheek, 
*Twas shadow by the roses laid; 

Ah, well; of this we need not speak, 
For short the time when roses flourish, 
And life, with wealth of beauty nourish— 

In dreams that bloom we'll seek. 


Lost! lost! Oh, hear you it? 
Is cried at eventide. 
But lo! what on the East is writ— 
What voice springs out the stars beside! 
** Beyond the ken of mortal vision 
Is seen Youth's wealth, by Faith’s prevision 
Restored and gloritied!” 


tangled, 








GOOSE AND GANDER. 
N the morning I was married my grandmo- 
ther said to me, “‘ Now, my child, you are 
about to put your hands into the most important 
step a woman can take, and your experience will 
be various; and there is no knowing what kind 
of a baking you may bring out of the lottery 
which is matrimonial life, as the best authorities 
is all agreed. But whatever you do be sure you 
always make this principle the guiding-star of 
your life, and keep it handy in your pocket—that 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der; and stick to that, my child, for it is good 
common-sense and will wash.” 

Now, Mr. Lumpkin, which is my husband, al- 
ways has the room first—I mean on Sundays, 
getting ready for church; which, he says, he 
can't abide me in the room whisking around, be- 
cause it makes his hand shake; as if he didn’t al- 
ways cut himself, for which he puts on camphire 
that makes him hop about like mad, though aft- 
erward he says it’s consoling. But then it is the 
nature of men, as a sect, to be contrary, as I 
dare say you all know. And it is Mr. Lump- 
kin’s nature in particular to be slow; and be- 
tween it all, when Mr. Lumpkin come out that 
Sunday morning it was a quarter past ten, and 
that left me just fifteen minutes to dress for 
church and lace my boots, not to mention that I 
was beat out and in a fluster a’ready with cook- 
ing breakfast and washing up the things, and so 
I staid home and had a good cry. 

But what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander; and next Sunday morning I slipped 





didn’t make a law to bury alive every woman 
over thirty long ago! But, as I was saying, I 
can read ancient history too, and I was ready 
for him; for wherever he sets out, he’s pretty 
sure to bring up there; and when he says that, 
says I: 

‘*Oh yes, there’s lots of humbugs in this world, 
Mr. Lumpkin, and them Roman matrons is one 
of them; and not much better than they should 
be, flirting with that Julius Cesar you're so fond 
of,” says1; ‘* and he’s another humbug—always 
gallivanting, and I should like to scold him for 
it, the old married wretch! and then he turns 
off his own wife without taking the trouble to ask 
any questions, because, says he, with an air, 
The wife of Cesar must be above suspicion!” 
There’s a good reason for doing a mean thing! 
and think what lots of folks have swallowed it 
down! Mr. Lumpkin does. ‘‘ But,” says I to 
Mr. Lumpkin, ‘‘old Roman nonsense don’t go 
down my throat any better than Pumptown non- 
sense, and what's sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander; and I should like to know the rea- 
son why Cesar’s wife’s husband shouldn’t ought 
to be above suspicion too. I never found any 
orders in the Bible for women to do what's right 
any how, and men to do as they like about it ; 
and I don’t give in to no such nonsense, no more 
than my old grandmother did, and she’s worth 
a dozen Cesars! She always behaved herself, 
she did; and she’s gone where he won't never 
go; and how do you like fifteen minutes your- 
self, Mr. Lumpkin, to shave and dress in?” 

And that cured him; and if there was more 
stuck to them notions, and treated men as such, 
the world would go on better, as I am always tell- 
ing Jinny. 

But it’s one thing to tell, and it’s another to 
listen. Jinny, she’s a young thing, and there 
ain't that I know so set in its way, through the 
whole creation, as a girl, except one thing, and 
that’s a girl in love. And, for my part, I don't 
see no use in experience, for it takes you all 
your life to learn it; so it’s no use to you, and 
other folks won’t have 4t for nothing. Folks are 
pretty much like old Deacon Sawin, and he was 
the crookedest, crabbedest old fellow in the vil- 
lage. And one morning he was sawing off a 
board sticking out high up from the side of a 
house, and what possessed him I don’t know, 
but he sawed between himself and the house. 
Mr. L. he seen him, and he hollers: 

** You'll come down, Sawin. Look out!” 

*¢ Guess I know what I am about,” says Sawin, 
sawing all the harder; and down he come sure 
enough, and was laid up for three months. He 
broke his collar-bone and two of his ribs, and the 
wonder is he wasn’t all broke to pieces. Not that 
I'm blaming Jinny or any other girl like her, 
with cheeks like roses, for having beaux. But 
Sam Smith, he ain't the best of the lot, to begin 
with, and I don’t see no sense in any man min- 
cing about among the girls, and picking here, 
and picking there, as if women was to be chose 
like peaches. <As I tell Jinny, “‘ Leave out his 
shirt-bosom, and that’s old Martha Robbins’s 
doing, and I don’t see any more in him than in 
any other common young man; and you won't 
think so neither when you've had the shirt- 
bosoms to do up for six months or so. You will 
find out there was a heap more starch in yous 
romantic affection than you think. Human na- 
ture is human nature, and he ain’t any better 
nor wiser than you be, and he’s no more got a 
pre-emption right to some perfect woman than 
you have to a perfect man. And if you are go- 
ing to begin by being as soft as wax now, and 
trying to make yourself all over, I pity your case 
when he gets the power ; for it’s my experience, 
that when human nature gets to be a hammer, it 
comes down as hard as if it had never been an 
anvil, no matter what you think. You know 
you speak a great deal softer yourself to stvan- 
gers than you do to folks at home, and men and 
women is pretty much alike. Just you take my 
advice—tie up your money. He'll look sharp 
after his’n.” And I leave it to you all if that 
wasn’t good advice. And what do you think 
she says? Why, she blushed up like a peony, 
and says she: 

“If I can’t trust him with my money, ma, I 
don’t see how I can trust him with myself.” 

As if any body said they did see. If she 
makes up her mind to trust him, it’s a risk. 
Maybe they'll live together like Darby and Joan ; 
maybe she'll soon be glad of her money to help 
herself Nobody knows. I have seen the gruff- 
est, most outlandish fellows turn out the tender- 
est husbands. And there was Zeke Peters I used 
to laugh at; he’s a Member of Congress now this 
blessed minute. And there’s Dr. Fanshawe, he 
was always talking how a man should treat a 
woman. ‘The girls was all crazy for bim. And 
I declare if his wife didn’t come to me the other 
Monday and ask for a bit of bread. The brute 
had kept her all Sunday without a mouthful, be- 
cause he was in one of his ugly fits. Some- 
times he keeps her without fire; sometimes he 
breaks every thing in the house; sometimes he 
spends the money they are suffering for in treat- 
ing boys to drink. There ain’t no help. He's 
the head of the house. The money is all his’n. 





is 
into the room first and took my turn, and I don’t 


say that I did hurry to pull out my bonnet-strings, 
and my boot-lace snapped twice, and Mr. Lump- 
kin he had fifteen minutes, and says I, How do 
you like it now yourself? and served him right, in 
my opinion; but he was as red as a beet, and 


Tits small spite, and a Roman matron wouldn't 
have been guilty of it ;” for he is a reader, is Mr. 
Lumpkin, and admires every thing old, except 
women, which I have noticed is the case even 
with the dustiest, distressedest old fellows you 
can pick up; and the way the men go on, I de- 
clare you'd think that a woman had broken every 
commandment and committed the unpardonable 
sin by living to be forty ; and I only wonder they 





Ir ber when he wouldn’t let her put her 
own shawl on, or carry a bag just big enough for 
her handkerchief, which, I tell Jinny, if I have 
seen one such case I have seen twenty-five, for 
husbands and wives are both the uncertainest 
property ; and I say, do as the generals do, and 
have a force to fall back on, and tie up your 
money to yourself. And if your beau thinks you 
can’t trust him, tell hiza, on the contrary, yes 
you do; but ever sence the Fall in the Garden 
of Eden, when every thing was going on so swim- 
ming, you have been doubtful of human na- 
ture. And why shouldn't you, pray? You can’t 
be sure he'll leave you your own money. I've 
seen a woman as brought her husband a fortune 
cut off with three hundred a year. And I can 


| tell you a good many things happen in married 
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life. A man feels mighty different to the girl as 
sweet as a rose and all smiles and honey, and a 
clean collar on for him every time, and the wo- 
man he’s seen in a night-cap; and some women 
do look awful, and as cross as two sticks, scold- 
ing the children, and, maybe, quarreling regular. 
Folks that started just as loving as any body. 
Which it depends on circumstances, as I tell 
Jinny, just as much as your baking does on your 
oven and your flour. And it’s a risk any way ; 
and the man looks out mighty sharp, and tries 
to make himself safe as he can; and my advice 
is, be as much in love as you like, but don’t let 
go on common-sense; and don’t go into matri- 
mony unless you are what I call forehanded,; but 
if you have no money, get a trade or a purfession 
that can make it. 

That’s what I said toJinny. Butthere! 'tain’t 
no use talking to young things of eighteen which 
conceit to know every thing. What the young 
birds can’t see from the nest the hawks can tell 
them ; and Sam Smith, he’s opposed to woman’s 
rights. He savs a woman ought always to be a 
clinging vine and depend entirely on man, Jinny 
tells me; but he hasn’t settled yet, I understand, 
what man. ‘There’s Widow Robbins, the washer- 
woman! She hasn't any trellis in particular to 
lean on. Supposing she should cling to Sam, I 
wonder how he'd like it? though why shouldn't 
she as well as our Jinny? And, bless you! 
come to think of it, what a clinging vine I'd 
make! Mr. L.’s a oak, I suppose; but he don’t 
seem to flourish when I am not around; which 
the traveling peddlers knows so well they don’t 
so much as open the gate; and how they ever 
found out I was gone to Fall River passes me: 
but one of ’em got hold of Mr. L., and says he, 
‘* Here’s something as will please the Madam. 
No more burned fingers and scorched towels with 
my patent cover-lifter!” And, man-like, Mr. 
Lumpkin believed him ; and when I got home 
I found a sort of iron clothes-pin on the table, 
and Mr. Lumpkin had paid a dollar for it. Ideal 
fiddle-stick! I believe in common-sense! If a 
woman starves slowly over her needle, that don’t 
interfere with a man’s ideal. I mean a man like 
Sam Smith. And if a woman has got all the 
gumption, and has to look out for herself and 
husband too, she must do it on the sly, for fear 
of treading on the toes of somebody's ideal, and 
pretend she thinks her husband a wise man. And 
she mustn't learn any thing to earn a good living 
for herself, or have any privileges, for fear of 
hurting Sam Smith's ideal. I say the woman is 
worth more’n the ideal any day; and such folks 
is like the man we took to board. He never 

id us. And when he went away, Mr. L. 

e asked him if he'd pay us a part of what 
he owed us. But the man said no, he'd be 
ashamed to think of such a thing as only pay- 
ing part of what he owed; and so we never got 
a cent. And then, as I tell Jinny, I don’t set 
no great store by your ideal woman, that is to be 
always smiling and plump and rosy, and do her 
work so it don’t wrinkle her gown or her tem- 
per; and I can’t see how a woman that knows 
nothing is to bring up her children right, and 
if she ain’t never to meddle with business I don’t 
see what right folks have to ask her to manage a 
house at all, and maybe her husband's estate. 
There’s a hitch somewhere. 1 am only a poor 
old woman, but I ain’t so dumb that you're go- 
ing to make me believe that there’s any justice 
to keep a woman as near like a child as you can, 
and not let her have any of the man’s privileges 
unless he takes a fit now and then to give it to 
her, and then expect her to behave as well as a 
man, and a heap better for that matter, and pun- 
ish her if she don’t. And the more I think of it 
the more I say it’s a pity the men that’s always 
fretting about their ideal couldn’t—get it! Ev- 
ery man that can write, and some that can’t, has 
got something to say, and must let us know what 
he thinks a woman ought to do. One finds fault 
here and another there. This man says she’s ex- 
travagant, and that one says she’s lazy; and if 
it’s all so, considering who has made the laws 
and been on the school committees for the last 
six thousand years, it strikes me they are some- 
thing like Mr. Lumpkin when he bought poor 
flour and wanted me to make good bread of it; 
and the less they say the better. But just the 
worst I could wish them would be to get one of 
these women they’re always after. I should like to 
see one of these whipper-snappers with a woman 
who should be all wit and fire and spirit, and yet 
have no notions of her own, but leave them all 
to him, and could control her temper when he 
couldn’t his’n. And when he got this strong, 
wise, splendid creature—a great deal wiser and 
braver than any man that ever was she’d have to 
be, to be all he says—and he told her she was to 
be under Ais thumb, I’m thinking he’d find out 
that a woman of this kind wouldn’t look at him, 
and that it was easier sailing with the women 
we've got now. 

As for Sam Smith, I just tell Jinny if his 
faith in goodness is that weakly that it’s going 
to give out unless it has a woman to look at 
somewhere, primmed up, with her hands washed 
in rose-water, let it go by the board, and no 
great loss to any body. And what's sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. It won't 
hurt Sam Smith no more to think of Jinny’s 
learning book-keeping or studying to be a doc- 
tor than it will her to take a bouquet from 
the hand he has been using in the dissecting- 
room. And if he don’t like to think that she 
has her faults, why I suppose she don't like to 
think that he swears at his sisters, or drinks 
brandy either. And talking of doctors, Sam can't 
abide a female physician, He says he couldn't 
love one of ‘em if there weren’t no other wo- 
men in the world; though I don’t know as any 
of ‘em ever asked him to love them, for that 
matter. And I don’t say that I wasn’t kind o’ 
set agin ‘em first myself, till I come to see one; 
and she was a sw warm-hearted wo- 
man, with a still way, and a smile that made 








sick folks look for her like an angel; and a 
sight more of a true woman she was to my mind 
than that Miss Minervy Sam was so struck with 
last summer. She screamed at every bug anid 
worm, and made such a clinging vine of herselt 

she was under every body's feet; and when she 
went to the hospital and see one poor boy that 
was going to have his arm dressed, ‘‘Oh my!” 
says she, mincing ‘and sticking tight to Sam; 

and away she goes, as if the sight of the poor 
fellow was poison, and never a thankful word. 

though he shed his blood as much for her as for 
any body! There's nothing hurts sick folks like 

making a horror of ‘em—acting, I mean, as if 

they sickened them. And no matter how long I 

live, I sha’n’t forget the sort of shame and pain 

on his poor face as he looked after her. Sam 

Smith’s unwomanly woman would have come to 

him like an angel; and I say his delicate Miss 

Minervy was nothing more than a brute. 

Mr. Lumpkin he don’t agree with me. He's 
opposed too. As I tell him, it’s natural. Men 
are squatters on women’s rights, and no squat- 
ter ever likes improvements and to be warned 
off; and if they could make women into perpet- 
ual-acting, forever-smiling, never-out-of-joint, 
and do-just-as-you're-told machines, I dare say 
they would like it, ‘There’s more folks than the 
Pope that never lose nothing for want of trying 
to get it; and if talking would make men su- 
perior beings it would have been done long ago. 
But nature and facts is too strong for’em. I re- 
member Deacon Proudfoot—and if you've ever 
seen the Deacon, you know he’s a little, thin, 
piping man, with a obstinate twist all one side, 
like a tan terrier—and he was talking one after- 
noon about some woman’s book; and says he: 

“Oh yes, yes; but, after all, women ain't 
equal to men. There's a great difference be- 
tween the male and female mind.” 

And he kept on saying it over and over, like a 
wheezy old organ that can’t play but one tune, 
till I got sick of it; and says I: 

‘*That’s so, Deacon! for you know you couldn't 
have written that book to have saved your life; 
and so, if the female mind that wrote that is 
such an inferior article, I should like to know 
what yours can be made of!” 

We didn't hear no more about male and fe- 
male minds that day, though Mr. Lumpkin he 
was riled to think I should be so saucy. But I 
jest told him what's sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander, and I like to see things proved. 
How does any body know yet what a woman can 
do or can’t do? If a woman can do so much 
without any teaching, what could she do if she 
was eddicated? What’s a woman's schooling? 
She learns a few things, a little bit here, a little 
bit there, to stow away in her mind; that don’t 
exercise her mind nc more than filling your 
stomach exercises your body. She ain't brought 
to use the little she knows. She’s like my girl 
Jinny. maging! learned her a few notes on 
the pianny, and she picks out tunes quite won- 
derful; and if she only had a teacher what a 
player she might be! Jest so; what grand wo- 
men we might have if all them wonderful facul- 
ties of theirs was trained! and, till they are, who 
knows what women can do? and what's the use 
of talking? 

As I said, Mr. L. he hates to hear me talk ; 
and one day he brought an old pair of trowsers, 
and says he: 

“Here, take them, if that’s what you want!” 

And says I: 

‘*No, Sir; that ain’t what I want, nor any 
other woman of sense! They’re the ugliest, 
awkwardest, meanest clothes that ever was wore, 
and it’s bad enough to see men around in them. 
You needn't think we’re so struck by your looks 
that we want to pattern after you.” 

Besides, as I tell Jinny, though I wouldn't 
own as much to him, there is such a thing as 
running too far. You have seen a sled bounce 
up against a wall with a bump that sends it 
spinning backward. Now, in my opinion, na- 
ture is that sort of a wall, and when folks run 
agin it they'll get a start on the back track for 
certain. Just look at it! If we was all to put 
on coats and pants [ do suppose we should get 
about spryer, and there wouldn’t be so many ob- 
jections against our turning plow-boys or get- 
ting our lives insured. But then it is not clear 
to my mind that a straight-ahead and no-non- 
sense working-machine was quite all that was in- 
tended when woman was first started, or that we 
should gain more as plow-boys than we should 
lose as women; because I don’t see, if that is 
the case, why Divine Providence made dimples 
and soft round limbs and hair that’s nice to 
smooth, and how it comes that a woman knows 
by nature how to set herself off with some little 
ribbon fallal—a man can’t tell how—and make 
herself bewitching. 

Talking of that reminds me of voting; but 
I don’t say much to Jinny about that, for, to 
tell the truth, I ain’t altogether clear about it, 
for I've been trying to get converted to one side 
or the other, and I’m on the fence yet. Mr. L. 
he takes up agin it, says he’s afraid he won't get 
any buttons sewed on; but you ain't going to 
make me believe, when I read all the papers on 
both sides, and Mr. L. and I talked it all over, 
and I had my mind made up as much as he, that 
if I could have voted for President Lincoln the 
house wouldn’t have went on as straight, buttons 
and all, just for dropping a little printed paper in 
a box. Mr. L.’s vote don’t upset him, and I 
ain’t such different flesh and blood that it’s going 
to affect me, I know! And sometimes I think 
how the lawyer and the doctor would nod and 
bow if I were going to vote next fall; and if I 
couldn’t pick out a better road-master than they 
did I give up, and give me burned griddle-cakes 
for the rest of my life! And Widow Robbins, 
they'd be apt to bow to her too, and she might 
get fifty cents more on a job! It would make 
some difference then what she thought about 
prices and the labor question. However, as I 
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was saying, time will show; and, as I tell Jinny, 

j ‘ou have all got to do is to re- 
member that nf a2 is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander; and stick to it, and don’t never 
give in to no Julius Cesar airs, and you'll be all 
the better for it, take the word of Matilda Lump- 
kin. 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXvV. 
BY LAND AND 8EA. 


Sreepine along for the first time in his life 
by first-class express; a handful of bright sov- 
ereigns in his purse, and a little packet of letters 
of credit in his traveling belt; representative, for 
the nonce, of a great commercial house; and 
furnished not only with money but authority, 
De Benham was at first almost bewildered by 
the change in his position, and the new life into 
which he had plunged. The time had been so 
short and his preparations so hurried, that it was 
rot till the train had steamed out of the station 
and he was fairly on his way that he had time 
to think at all. And then the whole thing seemed 
to him more like a dream than a reality. But an 
hour or two ago, and he was rushing hither and 
thither, hunting up a substitute to take his duty 
at St. Hildegarde’s, in case the little church should 

n before his return—writing an explanatory 
letter to Mr. Choake, to be forwarded by his mo- 
ther in case of need—supplying the deficiencies 
of his wardrobe at an outfitting house—packing 
—parting—flying back to the City in a Hansom 
—treceiving his money and credentials, not from 
Mr. Hardwicke, but from the far more awful 
hands of Mr. Knott, a stony-visaged veteran 
with a relentless eye, who glared upon him as 
if he were a convicted felon, and dismissed him 
as it might be to the penal «-ttiements—all this 
but three hours, two hours, half an hour ago, 
and now—now the new life had begun, and 
these things belonged already to the past—that 
past which he seemed to be leaving farther and 
farther behind with every fleeting mile. 

Folkestone already, the impatient steamer pant- 
ing at the pier, and the dancing sea beyond! 
Now the fresh breeze and the open deck—the 
welcome cigar—the delicious summer evening 
—Boulogne sparkling with innumerable lights, 
just as the last glow fades out of the sky—the 
landing-place—the custom-house—the inevitable 
“portion” of cold chicken and half bottle of vin 
ordinaire at the station—and now the rail again. 
By this time it is night. The train, though pro- 
fessedly ‘‘ grande vitesse,” makes but moderate 
speed, and often stops by the way. Alone in 
his compartment, De Benham wraps himself in 
his railway rug, makes a pillow of his traveling 
bag, and tries to sleep; but in vain. The more 
he tries, the more hopelessly wide awake he is. 
At last he gives it up; lights his reading lamp, 
and devotes himself to a careful study of the 
continental Bradshaw. 

London to Paris, Paris to Marseilles, Mar- 
seilles to Naples! Up and down, backward and 
forward, he performs the traveler's perpetual 
penance, and with the usual results. Trains do 
not correspond with each other, and steamers do 
not correspond with trains. Four hours’ delay 
in Paris; nineteen hours to Marseilles; seven 
hours’ delay at Marseilles ; fifty-six hours by the 
boat— Why, to get to Naples alone will take him 
ninety-eight hours at the very least, and then he 
has to find his way across the country to Sovera- 
to! Meanwhile the Fairy Queen may be slow- 
ly going to pieces among the rocks, and her car- 
go washing out to sea with every tide. The mere 
thought of this danger comes upon him with so 
keen a sense of his own utter helplessness, that, 
stopping now for twenty minutes at Amiens, he 
is fain to allay his impatience by hurrying up 
and down the platform till the train goes on 
again, 

It is now past midnight. He is no longer 
alone in his compartment, and feels less than 
ever inclined to sleep. ‘Two ecclesiastics—one, 
apparently, of high rank—are his traveling com- 
panions from this point. The dignitary sleeps 
profoundly all the way, while his subordinate 
nods over his breviary by the feeble light of the 
oil lamp overhead. Thus the night wears, and 
at alittle before three they arrive in Paris. On, 
then, at oncé through the dark and empty streets 
to an hotel over against the terminus of the Che- 
min de Fer de Lyon, where, after mach knock- 
ing and ringing, a sleepy porter stumbles to the 





door, and lets the traveler in. Here, all dressed 
as he is, De Benham snatches some two hours 
of heavy sleep; and then, after breakfast and a 
bath, is on the road again. 

A delicious morning, fresh, and breezy, and 
joyous; the bare French landscape all open to 
the sun; the reapers at work in the yellow corn- 
flats; the oxen at plow in the stubble; the 
children on their way to school, stonping to 
shout after the train as it flies by! De Benham 
is now deep in Pouget’s ‘* Principes,” beginning 
conscientiously at page the first; but as the day 
advances and the sun gains power, the study of 
maritime law becomes more difficult. Too sleepy 
to read and too hot to sleep, half choked with 
dust, and half blinded by the intense glare struck 
back from earth to sky, he is carried on league 
after league, hour after hour, by Dijon, and 
Chalons, and Macon, with flying glimpses of 
the sleepy Saone and the golden hills of the 
Burgundian Arcady. Then, about rix o'clock, 
as the heat begins to abate and the shadows 
lengthen, comes Lyons, Three-quarters of an 
hour, here, for refreshment, and so on again 
southward, to the sea! 

Sunset now, gorgeous and glowing—twilight, 
and ‘‘eve’s one star’—night, and the crescent 
moon, and the transparent darkness of a south- 
ern sky. The twinkling lights from hill-side vil- 
lages and the gleaming river close at hand are 
so mysteriously picturesque, the time is so peace- 
ful, the air so cool and fragrant, that De Ben- 
ham would now fain keep awake, and prolong 
the pleasure of the passing hour. But he can 
not. The oblivion that would not be courted 
last night comes upon him at last with resist- 
less power; and, fairly tired out, he sleeps pro- 
foundly all the way to Marseilles. 

At a little after two in the morning, however, 
he is roused up, cold and shivering, by the blaze 
of a lantern and the voice of the guard impera- 
tively demanding his ticket. It seems to him 
that he has but just left Lyons, and he can not 
believe that he is already at the end of his jour- 
ney by land. The keen air, however, comes to 
him laden with the taste and smell of the sea as 
soon as he is out of the station; and he sees a 
forest of masts at the bottom of the street through 
which he is driven to his hotel. 

The seven hours in Marseilles drag by slowly 
enough, and by nine a.m. he is on board the 
steamer of the Messageries Impériales, bound 
for Naples, but touching at Civita Vecchia by 
the way. This touching at Civita Vecchia is 
another inevitable delay; which, however, like 
the rest, must be borne patiently. 

And now, breathing the salt air, pacing the 
deck, and studying Pouget with a will, De Ben- 
ham finds the time pass less wearily. His fellow- 
travelers, mostly French and Italian, enjoy them- 
selves immensely; but then they are gay and 
sociable by nature, and are neither hedged in by 
an invincible reserve nor oppressed by business 
cares. The weather, too, is enchanting—the 
sea scintillating like a diamond, and blue as the 
bluest sapphire. Toward evening there is music 
upon deck, and some dancing; and by midnight 
all the passengers, save one, are gone to their 
berths for the night. That one, though he has 
not been regularly to bed for two nights already, 
is restless, and prefers the deck. Here, falling 
into conversation with the captain, he hazards 
an inquiry respecting Soverato, its distance from 
Naples, and its accessibility by land; but the 
captain, who has spent his life on the Mediter- 
ranean, has never even heard of Severato. Upon 
one point, however, he is positive; and that is 
that his passenger must not attempt to reach 
the southeastern coast by land. The roads are 
bad, and the mountains infested with banditti. 
Besides, there are plenty of Italian steamers 
plying between Naples and Messina; and by 
taking one of these as far as Reggio, he can 
easily hire a small sailing-boat for the rest of 
the distance. Judging from what De Benham 
tells him of the position of Soverato on the map, 
he imagines it may be done, with favorable weath- 
er, in about eighteen hours—say, allowing for de- 
lays, twenty-four. 

‘Twenty-four hours from Naples, and not yet 
at Civita Vecchia! Five nights and six days— 
perhaps longer—and not one hour's avoidable 
delay! What will Mr. Hardwicke say? What 
will Mr. Knott say? What is happening, mean- 
while, to the Fairy Queen ? 

‘* Is there no quicker way ?” he asks, his anx- 
iety betraying itself in his voice. 

The captain shrugs his shoulders, shakes his 
head, and, with your true Frenchman’s dislike 
to utter an unacceptable truth, says nothing. 

“Supposing that I landed at Civita Vecchia 
and went on by rail to Naples—should I gain 
eyen a few hours, do you suppose ?” 

Again the captain shakes his head. 

‘* Mais non,” he replies. ‘* There is but one 
direct train from Rome to Naples each day; 
and that train leaves Rome in the morning, and 
takes all day to crawl to Naples, Besides, when 
you land at Civita Vecchia, you are still forty- 
five miles from Rome, and we shall not get into 
port till the first train has started. You would 
lose twelve hours, instead of gaining one.” 

“*'Then there is no help for it?” 

** Rien que la patience, Monsieur,” replies the 
captain, with another little shrug. 

‘* La patience!” indeed! Is there, in our 
whole vocabulary, French or English, a more 
irritating word in the ears of an impatient man? 

** Monsieur le Capitaine would, perhaps, find 
it difficult to be patient, if his good boat here 
were in hourly danger of being wrecked or plun- 
dered, and he traveling day and night to her 
rescue.” 

** Ma foi, oui ; but Monsieur puts an extreme 
case,” says the captain, deprecatingly. 

‘*T put my own case,” retovts his passenger ; 
and so goes on to relate something of the disas- 
ters that have befallen the Fairy Queen and her 
captain, 


, rato. 
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Hereupon the Frenchman’s professional sym- 
pathies are at once awakened, and he is as ready 
and eager with his counsel as if he had a per- 
sonal interest in ship and cargo. He asks ques- 
tions, proposes expedients, and has, withal, some 
valuable suggestions to offer. That the captain 
of the merchant vessel should be disabled is, in 
his opinion, the worst feature of the case. An 
i responsibility has devolved upon the 
mate, and to this responsibility he may not be 
equal. He is probably beset by all kinds of diffi- 
culties—want of authority, of money, of experi- | 
ence, of presence of mind. He may find it next 
to impossible to keep his crew together—to repel 
intruders —to make himself understood by the 
natives—to engage proper assistance. For all 
this Monsieur must be prepared beforehand. 
By-the-way, has Monsieur communicated with 
the mate? Does the mate know that Monsieur 
is on his way? Ah! that has been done by the 
owners in whose interests Monsieur is traveling. 
Good; but the mate may all this time be sore- 
ly in want of advice—of assistance. Would it 
not be well if Monsieur were to telegraph from 
Civita Vecchia to the nearest British Consul— 
say at Squillace, which can not be very far from 
Soverato —and request him to give such help 
and countenance as may be in his power? And 
what if Monsieur were also to telegraph to the 
mate, telling him that the British Consul had 
been summoned to his assistance, and that Mon- 
sieur would himself be upon the spot in the 
course of twenty-four hours? Such a message 
could do no harm, and might do much good. 
The man’s courage and endurance, for instance, 
might be giving way; and, tonnerre de Dieu! 
who can say what a timely word of encourage- 
ment may not be worth? As for salvage, if any 
kind of assistance has been rendered by those on 
shore, Monsieur must hold himself prepared to 
encounter the most exorbitant claims, and to 
contest them point by point. Here, again, the 
British Consul will be his main help and ad- 
viser; but he can also appeal, if necessary, to 
the Conciliatore, or petty magistrate of the com- 
mune. 

All this, and much more to the same purpose, 
does the eager little captain of the Etoile du | 
Nord pour with untiring volubility into De Ben- | 
ham’s attentive ear as they pace the deck in the 
moonlight. All this the young man seizes upon, 
acts upon, and turns promptly to account. At 
Civita Vecchia he telegraphs to the mate at 
Soverato, and to the British Consul at Squil- 
lace; and throughout the rest of the voyage he 
continues to cultivate the captain, so hiving a 
world of valuable information, and learning more 
of cases of wreck and salvage than he could have 
acquired in a month from all the books that had 
ever been written on the law of merchant ship- 
ping. Arrived at Naples, they part with hearty 
thanks on the one side, and many expressions 
of good-will on the other; and then De Ben- 
ham, in a strange, noisy, brilliant foreign city, 
is once again thrown upon his own resources. 

In Naples, however, he is destined to stay 
longer than he had foreseen, and to take quite 
another route than that suggested by the captain 
of the Etoile du Nord. Being advised thereto 
by various persons in whom he is bound to have 
faith (such as Lloyd’s agent, and the British vice- 
consul, and a certain Signor Festa up at the Brit- 
ish Library, who is an irrefragable authority in 
all such matters as maps, routes, guide-books, 
couriers, and the like), he gives up that scheme 
of taking the Neapolitan stéamer to Reggio and 
then doubling Cape Spartimento in a sailing 
boat, and decides, instead, upon landing at a 
place called La Pizzo, about half-way between 
Naples and Reggio, and thence posting on across 
the mountains to the Gulf of Squillace, on the 
eastern coast, at a point where the two seas are 
but fifteen miles apart in a direct line. Even by 
this route, undoubtedly the best and quickest he 
could take, he finds it impossible to reach Sove- 
rato in less than forty-five hours. Arrived at 
Naples about seven in the evening, he there has | 
to wait twenty-four hours for the boat to La | 
Pizzo; and is fortunate even so, for at this time | 
the Adriatic steamers ply only once a weck along | 
that coast. All night long, too impatient to 
rest, he stays on deck from Naples to La Pizzo. 
All day long he posts from La Pizzo to Sove- 
For, though the main land is but fifteen 
miles across from sea to sea, as the crow flies, 
the roads are hilly and circuitous, and double 
backward and forward in such wise as almost to 
treble the distance. At length, when all this is | 
done, and his carrettella draws up before the 
doors of the dilapidated albergo and posting- 
house, situate at the farther extremity of the still { 
more dilapidated village of Soverato, he still j 
finds himself more than two miles from the scene 
of the Fairy Queen’s disaster; and so, taking a 
bare-legged Masaniello in a scarlet cap for his | 
guide, and followed by a troop of ragged urchins, 
brown and beautiful as little antique bronzes, he 
goes down to the shore on foot. { 

It is now just the hottest hour of the hottest 
day he has ever experienced. Sea and sky are 
all of one pitiless blaze. The bare volcanic rocks 
of this wild eastern coast ; the long, white, blind- 
ing roads over which he has been toiling in an 
open vehicle for the last seven hours; the very 
stones and sand under his feet, strike back the 
universal glare, and smite upon him like the 
blast from a furnace. 

And now, at about three o'clock in the after- 
noon of the second day after his arrival at Na- 
ples, threading his way down a precipitous path, 
evidently the bed of a winter torrent, and turn- 
ing a sudden angle of rock that seems almost to 
overhang the sea, Temple De Benham sees the 
ship—the object of all his anxiety, the goal of 
his long journey—lIving over on her beam ends 
against a steep shelf of rocky beach some forty 
or fifty feet below, apparently safe and unin- 














jured, looking like a monstrous whiate cast up, 
dead, by the waves. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


DE BENHAM MAKES HIMSELF MASTER OF THE 
SITUATION, 


Tuat splendid, fast-sailing, iron clipper ship, 
Fairy Queen, A A 1, 1000 tons register, Cap- 
tain James Barclay, presented nothing like the 
spectacle of wreck and disaster that Dé Benham 
had been picturing to himself all these days and 
nights that he was journeying from London. 
He had seen her, in his mind’s eye, a mere 
dismantled hulk, fast breaking up, partly sub- 
merged, the sea washing over her, and the beach 
strewn with shattered casks, fragments of broken 
masts, and débris of every description. He 
found her, on the contrary, high and dry, and 
to all appearance uninjured. ‘The Fairy Queen, 
however, was not uninjured. She had lost her 
bowsprit, suffered damage in various places to 
her yards and rigging, and sustained a severe 
shock in taking the ground. Still, the damage 
done was not considerable, and much of it had 
been already repaired before ever De Benham 
appeared upon the scene. The real damage, in 
fact, was that she should be where she was; 
and the real difficulty would be to get her afloat 
again. ‘That she should ever have got there at 
all, seeing in what a narrow cove she lay, and 
how the mouth of that cove, and all the inaccess- 
ible coast beyond and around it for miles on ei- 
ther side, bristled with perils, seemed little short 
of a miracle, 

The worst of the injury done, in truth, was 
not to the Fairy Queen, but to her captain. He, 
it seemed, had been knocked down by a falling 
spar just at the moment when the ship grounded, 
and was now lying between life and death at the 
house of the parish priest, somewhere on the out- 
skirts of the village. According to Mr. Hard- 
wicke’s wish, De Benham had brought an En- 
glish surgeon with him from Naples; but they 
found the medico from Squillace in close at- 
tendance, and Mr. Cooper said at once that 
Signor Stefani had done all that was possible un- 
der the circumstances. The patient was still de- 
lirious, though not so violent as he had been; 
and his skull was fractured in two places. Signor 
Stefani was not without hope of bringing him 
through; ‘‘aided,” as he courteously said, ‘* by 
the skill and experience of the Signor Cooper.” 
But the Signor Cooper, who was in a hurry to 
get back to his own patients, managed to turn 
the whole affair into a mere consultation ; and, 
protesting that he could not leave Captain Bar- 
clay in better hands, took advantage of De Ben- 
ham’s returning carrette//a, and went his way 
that same evening. 

In the mean while, the whole village turned 
out to marvel at the stranger who had come all 
the way from Inghilterra to see after the safety 
of the Fairy Queen and her captain. Stalwart, 
scowling, bare-legged men in blue shirts, and 
scarlet caps, and linen drawers rolled up above 
the knee; mothers with their children clinging 
to their skirts, and their babies slang upon their 
backs; young girls and youths, brown and black- 
eyed, and full of joyous life, like beautiful bac- 
chantes and fauns; patriarchal old men with 
beards and tattered cloaks ; horrible old women, 
with scant, disheveled locks and pendent eve- 
brows, withered, toothless, mumbling, and de 
crepit—all these, and more, came crowding down 
upon the narrow beach, clamoring for alms, for 
employment, for salvage-money, for rewards pro- 
portioned to all kinds of imaginary services ; and 
equally ready to fight, quarrel, or steal, upon the 
smallest provocation. 

Mackenzie, the mate, a fiery, curly-headed 
Scot of about thirty-four or five, hailed De Ben- 
ham as if he were an embassador from Jove him- 
self, and denounced the whole Calabrian popu- 
lation as a set of ‘‘ ill-bluided, skulking, kniting, 
pilfering deils, whom hanging was too good 
for.’ And then he swore at them heartily in 
broadest Scotch, and shook his fist in their faces ; 
whereupon the men only scowled the more® 
fiercely, and the old women begged the more 
clamorously, and the girls and boys were more 
daring than before. 

‘They've just driven me beside mysel’,” said 
the mate. ‘‘It’s only been by setting up targets 
against the rocks, and putting the men to ball 
practice, that I've kept them off the ship. They'd 
ha’e strippit the very copper off her bottom, Sir!” 

And then he went on to explain how, for the 
first few days, the inhabitants of every fishing 
village within the next fifteen or twenty miles had 
turned out en masse, hoping to find the ship a 
wreck, and eager for plunder ; and how, with the 
exception of bringing down fresh meat and veg 
etables for sale, all of which had been paid for on 
the spot, no kind of help or service had been ren- 
dered to the ship’s crew by those on shore. As 
the Fairy Queen had been cast, so she had lain 
ever since. ‘The ship’s carpenters had been hard 
at work upon her, refitting masts and yards, stop 


? ping leaks, and doing all that was possible, so 


long as she remained in her present position ; but 
in none of this work had they found it necessary 
to call in assistance. Every claim, therefore, 
that might be advanced, whether for salvage, 
wages, or debt of any kind, was false and extor- 
tionate. 

As the ship was comparatively uninjured, so 
also was the cargo. Of nine hundred and thirty- 
six tons of tallow in the hold, not a dozen tons, 
in so far as was possible to judge without unlad 
ing the vessel, had sustained salt-water damage. 

The crew, however, had not proved easy to 
manage. As the captain of the Etoile du Nord 
had predicted, the temptations of the shore proved 
stronger than the authority of the first mate, and 
Mackenzie had found it impossible to keep his 
younger sailors from straying to the neighboring 
villages. 

‘‘T've been tied to the ship mysel’,” said he, 
“tor I'd lugged them out o’ the wine shops. 
But now von're come, Sir, we marn ha’e disci- 
pline.”’ 

















“THE WHOLE 


**We will have discipline, Mr. Mackenzie,” 
said De Benham. 

And though he said it very quietly, the first 
mate knew that he meant it. 

He did mean it, too; though perhaps he felt less 
securely confident of his own power than he chose 
to appear. The responsibility was, in truth, enor- 
mous; and it was a responsibility that he never 
fully realized till he came face to face with his | 
work. ‘That work, however, had to be done, and | 
as the first step toward doing it, he proceeded to 
get rid of the mob. 

It was of no use, he told them, to beg, for he | 
would give them nothing. If they had claims, 
they might send three spokesmen to him at the 
Albergo del Sole, and he would hear them; but 
if they could even prove those claims it would be | 
for the British Consul to pay them, He him- 
self had no power to pay away a single grano. 
And in order that he should listen to them at all, 
it was necessary that they Should at once disperse 
to their homes. He was determined, he said;to 
keep the beach clear. He would have no intrud- 
ers within a hundred yards of the ship on any 
side. And then he warned them that an armed 
patrol was about to be posted round about the 
ship; that it would be the duty of this patrol to 
challenge all comers; and that such persons as 
disregarded the challenge would do so at their 
own proper peril. 

Finding that he spoke their language fluently, 
they listened to him; and seeing that he said 
what he had to say in a plain, resolute way, and | 
was not one jot afraid of them, they hung back, 
cowed and silenced, and then gradually dis- 
persed. 

When they were all gone—and De Benham 
never stirred nor took his eye off them till the 
last straggler had turned away—he bade Macken- 
zie call up the crew; asked the name and grade 
of each sailor; inquired if any were absent with- 
out leave; took down the names of two then 
missing; selected two men for the patrol, and 
two others to relieve them at the end of the first 
watch ; desired that each man should be armed 
with revolver and cutlass; and himself traced 
out the line of their beat, and gave them the 
watch-word. This done, he left the first mate in | 
command, and went back to S>verato on foot. 

Not to dine, however; not to rest; fasting and 
fatigued though he was. Before he would admit | 
to himself that he wanted either food or sleep 
the missing seamen must be found ; punished, if 
necessary ; at all events, sent back to their duty. 

And he did find them, after repeated inquiries 
and much wandering to and fro in the village. 
He found them carousing in a low wine-shop at 
the bottom of a dark, disreputable alley; and, 
at the risk, perhaps, of some personal danger, 
brought them ont from the midst of a savage, 
half - intoxicated company, any one of whom 
would have been ready with knife or stiletto at 
a moment's notice. He then saw them out of 
the village and along part of the road leading to 
the beach; and so, bidding them go at once to 
the first mate and report themselves, dismissed 
them. 

Walking slowly back to his inn in the pleasant 
summer dusk, with the stars coming out one by 
one overhead, and the fire-flies beginning to flit 
and sparkle about his path, De Benham could 
not but be conscious of a pleasant sense of victory. 
He felt that he had established his authority with 
the crew; and he almost marveled at his own 
success in dealing with such a mob as that which 
had gathered about the ‘ship in honor of his ar- 
rival, So far, this was very well indeed. True, 
the most difficult part of his mission—that part 
for which he was least fitted by previous experi- 
ence, and in the performance of which he must 
rely chiefly upon the help and counsel of others | 
—still remained to be done; but that part which 
dependeil on himself alone, that part in which 
there was even some little spice of danger, and 
whieh, for its successful accomplishment, de- 
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VILLAGE TURNED OUT TO MARVEL AT THE STRANGER.” 


manded courage, promptitude, a strong will, and 
some power of endurance, was already achieved. 

Thinking these things over, he sat down by- 
and-by to his solitary dinner, in a bare, white- 
| washed room, looking to the sea. 


the resources and 
execrable was the 
cuisine of the Al- 
bergodel Sole; but, 
fortunately for De 
Benham, that same 


| pleasant sense of 


victory covered a 


| multitude of culi- 
| nary sins, and im- 
| parted a flavor to 


the omelet and a 
body to the thin 
Gerace wine, to 
which neither could 
lay claim on the 
score of its own 
individual merit. 
After dinner, fag- 
ged though he was, 
he went again to 
the priest's house, 
to inquire after the 
sick man; and then 
back to the inn, to 
dispatch a letter to 
his mother, and an- 
other to Mr. Hard- 
wicke. The letter 
to Mr. Hardwicke 
was by no means 
short, for it treated 
of important de- 
tails; but the letter 
to his mother took 
a still longer time 
to write, and cov- 
ered many pages. 
In it he told her all 
that he had seen 
and done since 
leaving Naples.— 
He described the 
journey across the 
mountains, sketch- 
ed the scenery with 
the touch of an art- 
ist, and the people 
with the pen of a 


| satirist; and was 
| as gay and discur- 


sive as though he 
were neither over- 
whelmed with anx- 
ieties, nor so worn 
out with fatigue 
that the pen was 
almost dropping 
from his fingers. 


| For he knew that 


his letters, when 
he was far away, 
were to her as the 
very bread and 
wine of life, and he 
would not, for any 
consideration upon 
earth, have let her 
want that _ bread 
and wine while it 
was in his power to 
give them to her. 
Nay, he would, if 
necessary, have sat 
up half that night 
to write his letter, 
and have _ spent 
the other half in 
walking to Squil- 


| lace and back to 


gle day. 








| 
ev acriit if Indi 
en 


i 
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post it, sooner than leave her fasting for a sin- 
And then, having written the longest 
and most amusing letter he could think of, he 

| staid some time with the paper and pen before 
Meagre were | him, thinking of Miss Alleyne. 
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How strange it seemed, sitting there all alone 
in that wild, far-away Calabrian albergo—sitting 
there and thinking of her, with hundreds of miles 
of land and sea between them! How strange to 
look back upon those three weeks at Cillingford, 
so near in point of time, yet so distant in the im- 
pression they had left upon his memory! It 
seemed to him as if years had gone by since that 
day when they went up to the little church among 
the hills— And now she did not eyen know 
where he was! Well, that was not his fault. 
She had forbidden him to write to her; and if 
fate had sent him to Australia instead of to Italy, 
it would have been all the same. Still, in the ab- 
senee of any positive engagement, she was right. 
Au it was better so In nine cases out of ten, 
a long engagement was neither more nor less 
than a purgatoire @ deux; and what eight had 
any man to condemn any woman to so weary an 
ordeal? Clearly none, be his love what it might. 
Yes, yes, it was undoubtedly better so—especial- 
ly for Miss Alleyne. 

And then the young man shut his eyes, buried 
his face in his hands, and tried to bring back her 
image to his mind; for he had no portrait of her 
—not even a carte de visite. But, somehow or 
another, the sweet face eluded his memory, and 
would not come for all his trying. He could re- 
member the flash of her eves when she smiled, 
or the turn of her head, or any separate feature ; 
but, strive as he would, he could not evoke the 
gracious picture as a whole. It was like a 
strange, tormenting puzzle. The pieces were all 
there ; but to put them together defied his utmost 
skill. 

And, trying still to put them together, he fell 
asleep. 





RIDING HABIT. 

HIS tasteful habit is made of lead-colored 
ladies’ cloth, trimmed round the bottom 
with a broad band of black velvet. Louis XIV. 
basque, with revers faced with white velvet, and 
trimmed with black velvet. Louis XIV. vest of 
white velvet cloth. Black velvet hat, with red 
feather; and Donna Maria gauze veil of the 

same color as the dress. 














RIDING HABIT, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Tue latest novelty in Round Hats is the Ty- 
rolean Felt Hat, for ladies, misses, and children. 
This coquettish little hat, of a wholly unique 
shape, has won unexampled popularity in En- 
gland, and will be as eagerly adopted by Amer- 
ican ladies. A large invoice, in various colors, 
has just been received by Dante, D. Youmans, 
717 Broadway, who will be happy to show them 
to the readers of the Bazar and the trade in gen- 
eral. Im lightness and elegance they are un- 
surpassed by any thing of the kind in market. — 
[Com.] 





Tar Secret or Beauty lies in the use of 
Hae@an’s Macnotta Bato for the complexion. 

Roughness, Redness, Blotches, Sunburn, Frec- 
kles, and Tan disappear where it is applied, and 
« beautiful complexion of pure, satin-like text- 
ure is obtained. The plainest features are made 
to glow with healthful bloom and youthful beauty. 

Remember, Hacan’s MaGnouia Bato is the 
thing that produces these effects, and any lady 
can secure it for 75 cents at any of our stores. 





To preserve and dress the Hair use Lron’s 
KatHarron.—[ Com. ] 








Tae Yourn'’s Comranton.—This is one of the most 
promising and dable Youths’ publications with 
which we are acquainted. It is issued from Boston, 
is most judicious] ducted, and has among its con- 
tributors such writers as Mrs. Srows, Rev. Mr. Has, 
Evizanere Stuart Pusues, and others equally gy 4 
able to the young people. Its announcements for 
isT0 are more than ordinarily attractive.—(Com.)} 











Aver’s Curery Pecronar—the world’s great rem- 
edy for Colds, Coughs, and Consumption.—{ Com. } 








Corrine betas st | the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting — > ofall sorts, 
whether from_other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HE NEW RELIGIOUS WEEKLY! 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


a Weekly Unsectarian, Independent Journal, devoted to 
Religion, Morals, Reform, Foreign and Domestic News 
of the Church and the World, Literature, Science, Art, 
Agriculture, Trade, Finance, &c., &c. 
And containing Household Stories, Walks with the 
Children, &c., &c. Embracing contributions from 
WELL-KNOWN AND EMINENT WRITERS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE 
EDITORIALS AND LECTURE-ROOM TALKS 
oF 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


_ 





A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
This Journal will have for its highest aim the presenta- 
“— ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 
advocating, in the spirit of love and liberty, 
THE FELLOWSHIP AND CO-OPERATION OF 
CHRIST’S PEOPLE OF EVERY NAME. 


ITS FORM: 
SIXTEEN PAGES—Cut and Stitched ; 
so convenient, both for use and preservation, as to be a 
great and sfecial merit in its favor apart from its superior 
literary attractions. 





iTS CIRCULATION MORE THAN DOUBLED 
during the first month of Mr. Beecher’s identification with 
its interests, and it is now making even more rapid strides 
forward. 


IT IS THE COMING PAPER 


FOR 
CHRISTIAN FAMILIES 
OF ALL DENOMINATIONS! 


ITS PRICE: 
ONLY $2 so PER YEAR, 
Payable in Advance. 
And to all who subscribe ow, for 1870, it will be sent 
for the remainder of the year FREE. 
Sample Copies sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp for 


postage, by 
, J. B. FORD & CO., Pusrisuers, 
39 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


|, E. WALRAVEN, 


No. 751 Broadway, N. Y., 
No. 719 Chestnut St., Phila., 
Importer of ey ‘Goods, Lace Curtains, 
a 


inens. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO.,, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
Esrastisuep 1850. 


Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
artes of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- 
BRARY FURNITU MATTRESSES, SPRING 
B &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 








ences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 





C. 6. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention to their stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 
GENTS’ FURS, 
Fur Robes and Skins. 


THEY ALSO OFFER 
A VERY ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 


NOVELTIES 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, BOAS, TIES, &., &e. 


REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRI- 
BERS.—Let those who want a first-class Lady's 
Magazine and a first-class Weekly Paper send at once 
for a sample copy of 
THE LADY’S FRIEND 

and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
and see the unequaled inducements offered. $250 a 
year foreach. $400 for both. Four copies for $6 00, 
with a splendid premium engraving. Five —_ (and 
one gratis), $8 00. Sample copies of both will be sent 
(postpaid) for fifteen cents. 

Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE EMPRESS BELT. 


Lem Sa XG 
For Ladies and Children. Extract from *™ ~~ York 
Fashions,” Bazar of Oct. 9th: “A metallic ~~. called 
the oe finished in jet, silvered, gilt, and plaid 
patterns, and worn with slides to match, is convenient 
and pretty with ae Boe pers. It is also useful 
as a foundation for silk belts.” Sample sent by mail 
postpaid, upon receipt of One Dollar. State size o 
waist. Address EMPRESS METALLIC BELT CO., 
153 Chambers Street, New York. 


ACE CURTAINS, STYLES FOR 1870. 

Made after our own designs, and imported by no 
other house in America. Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
over one hundred different patterns, many of them 
now first introduced in this market. 

Curtain Materials and Furniture Coverings of Broc- 
atelle, Rep, Terry, Damask, &c. Curtains and Lam- 
brequins made to order. Mannfacturers of Tassels, 
Cords, Gimps, Fringes, and Trimmings. Window 
Shades of all kinds on hand or made to order. Whole- 
sale or Retail. G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 

No. 447 Broadway, between Howard and Grand Sts. 
N. B.—FURNITURE STORE at No. 661 Broadway. 


\ ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 

ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 











VERY ONE send stamp for Circular of Testep 
Recripts to R. G. Wiii1aMs, E. Boston, Mass. 





or rene roe ee 
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pomreon, BURNS, & CO. 


have just received per the Inte steamers, 
The LATEST NOVELTIES in 
SASH RIBBONS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND PLUMES, 
BRIDAL WREATHS AND VEILS, 
BOQUETS FOR VASES, 
The NEWEST DESIGNS in 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 


The Latest Shapes and Styles in 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 
in 


FRENCH FELT, STRAW, SILK, VELVET, AND 
PLUSH. 


Also, a Beautiful Stock of the Latest Styles in 
WORSTED GOODS, viz.: 
OPERA CLOAKS AND HOODS, 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, JACKETS, &c., 
of our own Importation and Manufacture, and 
Warrantep Hanp- Kyir. 

Also, 
BERLIN WOOLS, PATTERNS, EMBROIDERIES 
ON CANVAS, &c. 
A Magnificent Stock of 
RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED BREAKFAST SETS, 
REAL and IMITATION TRIMMING LACES, &c. 
A Beautiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND GATS, 
In our most Select Styles. 
We are selling the above at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SILKS, VELVETS, CRAPES, &c., 
CUT ON BIAS. 
MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUTS at PIECE PRICES, 





COR. of UNIVERSITY PLACE and 14TH ST., 
UNION SQUARE. 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
UNION ADAMS & CO.. 
For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fileecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Merino Hosiery, 
Kid and Castor Gloves. 


For Misses. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Paient Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Cashmere. Hosiery, 
Roman and Fancy Sashes. 


No. 637 Broadway. 


OURNING GOODS! 

Half a Million Dollars’ worth of the most desira- 
bie goods for 

DEEP AND SECOND MOURNING 
are now offered at an 
IMMENSE LOSS 
on the cost of importation. 
&@~ Call before purchasing elsewhere. 
JACKSON'S, 551 Broadway, 
Between Spring and Prince Sts. 











N AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 


amusing, 25 cts. a package. Liprary or Love, 





50 cts. Send to W. C. MYSS, 8 Astor Place, N. Y. 








THE AURILAVE: or, Ear Brush. 


7% 4 ——— 





preserve it in a sound, healthy condition. 


fective in the treatment of AveicvLaz APFEOTIONS. 
it. Water thrown into the Ear with the syringe, or 
ed with the Aurtuave. Titillation of the Ear is inst 


An Indispensable Article for every Lady’s and Gentleman’s Toilet. 
e i leasantly, safely, and thoroughly cleanse the Ear, and to thereby 

el ee t is designed 4 take the mg Tf the inefficient, objectionable, 

and dangerous instruments hitherto employed for that purpose. : 

The bulb or brush, which is made of the finest, toughest sponge im 
dle; and the latter is incased in soft rubber ee os inch bad ward from the brush end, so that 
substance composing tt may not come in contact with the Ear when the instrument is used. 

On being suitably moistened for using, the sponge becomes soft and pliant; and when introduced into the 
Ear, immediately conforms to the irregular surface of its internal structure, and removes, without roughness, 
all deposits or extraneous matter from the interstices and lining, and effects a thoron h ablution of every 
part of the organ. The Avei.ave may therefore be truly considered an indispensable Torer ARTIOLE. 

It is also especially adapted for nse in the Nursery; and is highly commended as safe, beneficial, and ef- 





rted, is securely fastened to the han- 
the hard 


arising from many causes can be cured by using 
dentally entering it in bathing, can be readily extract- 
tly and pl tly allayed by — it. 





Travelers and 


INDIVIDUAL SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
Price 25 cents. 


rsons whose avocations expose them to suffering or annoyance from dnst or foreign depos- 
its in the Ear will find its use of the highest importance toward the preservation of unimpaired hearing, Every 


For the Retail Trade, @ Dozen is always put up on Card; and the cust 

tion is made to those buying to sel) again. Sold by Deuceists and Fanox-Goons DEALERS EVER 9 sane 
Sample securely mailed to any address on receipt of 30 cents, by G. 8. iy 

§ , d Pocentaee and Sole Manufacturers, 627 Market St., Philadelphia. 


J 


ary reduc- 


& M. F. LOVEL 





~<GUFFRY 
-OD L) : re 


~ 


box of 120 Dragées, 


For full 





000 worth of FURNITURE COVER- 
* INGS, purchased at recent auctions, 
sale at wholesale or coat, for leas than gold cost, 

& J.B. TY & CO. 
, near Grand St. 








NOT OBJECTIONABLE to the MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 


PRICES.—Box of 60 Dragées, equal to one and a half pints of oil, 75 cents; 
$1 25; box of 240 Reogten, # 00. 

Physicians having cases where cod-liver oil is indicated, will obtain better re- 
sults by the use of the Dragées than with cod-liver oil. 
articulars, containing medical societies" are Ne a certifi- 
cates, &. ., send for pamphlet to W 
Ageats, 180 William Street, New York. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
SUGAR-COATED. PILLS OF 


COD-LIVER EXTRACT. 
Cvnrs COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


ARD, 80 , & CO., Wholesale 


| 
| 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
° have made 
A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
of 
POPLIN SUITS to $10; value $14, 
POPLIN SUITS to $16; value $20. 
POPLIN SUITS to $18; value $22. 
POPLIN SUITS to $20; value $25, ~ 
POPLIN SUITS to $25; value $30, 
CHILDREN'S PLAID DELAINE AND POPLIN 
SUITS, at equally reduced prices, 
LADIES’ PRINTED DELAINE MORNING ROBES, 
$12 and upward. 
POPLIN AND CASHMERE ROBES equally cheap. 
Also, a Great Reduction in 
VELVET, CLOTH, AND ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS, 
LADIES' UNDERCLOTHING, and 
CHILDREN'S APPAREL, 
with 


LADITES' CHEMISES, SHIRTS, AND DRAWERS, 


$1 each and upward. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
’ have opened 
Invoices of New and Desirable 
—  NECKTIES AND SASHES, — 
Embracing Choice and Recherche Designs never be- 
fore exhibited. 
Also, a full assortment of all qualities of 
MILLINERY AND DRESS-TRIMMING 
RIBBONS, 
At Popular Prices, 








BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH 8ST. 


james McCREERY & CO, 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 
LADIES' AND CHILDREN'S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 
Paror-List or UnperRGARMENTS FOR LapiEs: 


Muslin Chemises, Corded Bands ............... 
« % Embroidered Bands. .$3 50 to 





BES 
ses 





Linen be — ante BAR 3 RF 
<4 mbroidered Bands. .$6 50 to $8 00 
Muslin Drawers, Tucked................ . tines « 4 09 
ty ” Embroidered.......... $3 00 to $4 50 
Linen * _— Abad Ged babdeee Reetegne at 00 
* mbroidered.......... 55 00 to $T 00 
Plain Cotton Skirts .:...........ccceeeee ” Maen 3 50 
Tucked “ Phibd ed papas ebabnesewesengeéuall 3 50 
Muslin Night Dresses. ..............ceseeevcoves 00 
= My ‘“* Embroidered... . ..$6 50 to $7 50 
cece ER EO OP EPRI SS Sec Feea = cecal 00 
¢ * “ Embroidered... .... 00 to $9 00 
WP inrnel GID 5 kai aes » deci Bn ocisc cn ces ” evemee bo 
+ vj; ORL. s kdeuibeu' ss enchesacnean ok $6 50 
bie “ Embroidered............ $8 00 to $15 00 


Carmee COWOR is ciniivks gaicds ncccccscsecce $3 50 to $8 00 


Price-List for Infants’ Wardrobes, Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren's Cloaks, Walking Suits, and Dresses, with sam- 
sg of materials, description of styles, and directions 
or Measurement, wil] be sent upon application. 





VELVETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


have now open a fine line of 
LYONS BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS, 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH PLUSHES, 
COLORED AND BLACK VELVETEENS, 
BLACK AND COLORED RIBBON VELVETS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


t#~ The attention of Dressmakers, Milliners, and 
Fancy Box Manufacturers is called to the above. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


will offer, this week, novelties in 
VELVET ROBES, 
FANCY SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS. 
BLACK SILKS. 
80 PIECES 24-INCH BLACK SILKS, 
at $2 25 per yard, of a very superior make and finish, 
which they recommend with confidence. Also, 
PLAID, STRIPED, AND CHANGEABLE SILKS 
at HALF THE IMPORTATION COST. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST. 
[ Apies’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 











DEPARTMENT. 

LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A™* FOR $150. 
8 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 00..$ 6 00 
8 Linen SU A ot pgaive ew otc eee @ 500.. 1500 
8 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 20... 60 
8 Pairs of Linen “ sees @ 800.. 900 
$ Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 280.. 750. 
3 Tucked ‘ ii aiancete <M, 6. Oe 
3 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 4 00,, 12 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00., 18 00 
3 Embr’d bid a 

Tucked Yokes..............- @ 8 00.. 24 00 
2 Piannel Skirts 6 00.. 12 0 
2 Corset Covers 8 50.. 70 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 400... 80 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre ..... tebanegée 15 00 


: 


“The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, ©.0. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 468, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 269, & 261 Grand St. 


BEAR R RRR! 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared tofur- 





8 
either sex earn from SUc. to ¢2 
even their whole time 
e 


offer: T not 
wi ay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, valuable sam Re. which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary 
one peshe mg ane sey come newspapers Leryn a 
sen y mail. Reader, ou want permanent, profi } 
work, address E. C, ALLEN &CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE, a Great 
Sensation, sent for 10 cents. 








WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St.,N.¥. Box 188% 
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BRAND BLACK ALPACAS. 


This Brand of Alpaca, on t of its fi of 
cloth and richness bs color, has become the Standard 
Alpaca now used in the United States. 

These goods are greatly im; in Weight, Bloom, 
and Shade for the Fall and Winter wear; and, being 
made of the very finest material, they are absolutel 
superior to any Alpacas ever sold in this country, an 
are now one of the most fashionable and economical 
fabrics worn, 

These beautiful goods are sold by most of the lead- 
ing Retail Dry-Goods Merchants in New York, Brook- 
lyn, and in ail the leading cities and towns through- 
out all the States. 

Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is at- 
tached to each piece bearing a picture of the Buffalo, 
precisely like the above. 


WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 Wurre Sr., N.Y., 
Sole Importers of the Brand for the United States. 








SAPO 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING. 


Sarotio will make Tins resemble Silver. 
Use only Sarorio to clean White Paint. 
From Marble Sapotto removes all Stains. 
For eieing, Knives Saro.io is unsurpassed. 
For Seantn » Brass Stair-Rods Savorto has no equal. 
If you would have clean windows, use Saro.to. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 
Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 
Established 13809. 


Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for 
family use. 





URNITURE.—New designs and new styles; 

low prices for first-class warranted goods. Origi- 

nal drawings furnished, with estimates for finishing 

dwellings with hard wood and farniture adapted to 

the style of house and rooms. Only seasoned and 

steam-dried lamber used; none other will stand fur- 

nace heat. G.L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 

661 Broadway, pear Amity St. 

N. B.—Curtain and Furniture-Covering Store at No. 
447 Broadway. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





sa Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Onited States, on receipt of the price. 





1. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Edition, Complete in 5 vols. 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume. Ha 
Calf, $2 00 per volume. 

ADAM BEDE. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR- 
NER. 
ROMOLA. “ 
WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Epwunv Yarrs, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last,” 
“Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


3. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Joun 8S. C. Anuort, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 
Uniform with 

ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per volume. 

Cyrus tae Great, Darius THE Great, Xerxes, At- 
RXANDER THE Great, Romutus, Hanniwat, Pree 
nus, Jotros Cesar, Cleopatra, Nero, ALFRED THE 
Gaeat, Witttam Tue Conqurnor, Ricuarp L, Rion- 
agp iL, Rionarp IIL, Many Queen or Soors, QuEEN 
Esizapetu, Cuartes L, Cuarurs IL, Josxruine, 
Magu Antotnerre, Mapame Rovanp, Henry IV., 
Peree tue Geeat, Genouts Kaan, Kune Pui, 
Hernanvo Correz, Mazcarer ov Ansovu, Joseru 
Bonaparte. 


4. 

A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK ; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” “Carlyon's Year," “Found Dead,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


5. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Llustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstne, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, en- 


graved on y Zz Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 


Fy’ Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $$ 50; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


6. 

THE MINISTER’S WIFE. A Novel. By Mrs, Oxt- 
puant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford," 
“Perpetual Curate,” “Life of ward Irving,” 
“ Brownlows,” “Agnes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


7. 

UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Mental Phi- 
losophy: embracing the Three Departments of the 
Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Tuomas C. 
D.D. fessor of Mental and Moral Phi- 

losophy in Bowdoin College. In Two Volumes, 

Vol. L: Intellect, Langoage: Vol. II.: Sensibilities, 

15 

8 


Urpnam, 
Will. 12mo, Cloth, $ per volume. 


{IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By Wiutram Brack, 
Author of “ Love or Marriage?" Svo, Paper, 50 cts. 


9. 
COUNTESS GISELA. A Novel. By E. Maguirr. 
Translated by A. Nahmer. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents, 
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Popular Music at Popular Prices. 
HITCHCOCK’S 


SHEET MUSIC FO 


R THE MILLION, 


At Five Cents per Copy. 
Sacred Music and New and Popular Songs 


ARRANGED WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
Also, 
Instrumental Pieces, Polkas, Waltzes, Schottisches, Marches, Duets, 
Operatic Airs, &. 
TO THE PUBLIC: 


Believing that whatever tends to amuse and instruct, to cultivate and develop the mind, or to elevate the 
character and diversify the nature of Home Enjoyments, is ever welcome to the American People, this Series 
is respectfully presented. Our object is to enable all classes—rich and poor—who have a desire for Music, to 
become possessed of all the popular productions of the day, without incurring an almost prohibitory expense : 


in a word, to supply 


CHOICE MUSIC AT A PRICE WITHIN 


THE REACH OF ALL. 


HITCHCOCK’S HALP-DIME MUSIC. 








NO. AUTHOR. 
150, I'll Ask my Mother. Earnshaw. 
149. Have You Seen Her Lately? Tute. 
148. "Tis Hard to Give the Hand. Glover. 
147. She Wore a Wreath of Roses. Knight 
146. Spanish Muleteer. Millard 
145. Within a Mile of Edinboro. Scotch 
144. Coming throngh the Rye. Scotch 
148. The Peace of the Valley. Balfe. 
142. I can not Sing the Old Songs. Claribel 
141, Janet's Choice. Claribel. 
140. Strangers Yet. Claribel. 
139, Water-Lily Polka. _ Rogers. 
138, Would You be Young Again? Clippingdaie. 
137, Row, Brothers, Row. Duet and Chorus. Saer. 
136. Call Her Back and Kiss Her. Clifton. 
135, The Bluebird Polka. Rogers. 
134, There was a Simple Maiden. Macfarren. 
183, Sunset Galop. Wild. 
132, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Raymond. 
131, Heaven and Thee. Guglielmo. 
130, The Emma Mazurka. ogers 
129, The March of the Silver Trumpets. Viviani 
128, It Ought not Thus to Be. Abt. 
127, In Happy Moments. Wallace. 
126, Old Simon the Cellarer. Hatton 
125, The Fairy's Frolic. Sedgwick. 
124. The Bridal Ring. Rodwell 
128, The Heart Bowed Down. Balfe. 
122. The Love Light’s in your Eyes. Sedgwick 
121, Waverly Polka. Sedgwick. 
120, The Drawing-Room Schottische. Douglass 
119, The Skipper and his Boy. Gabriel 
118. She is not Fair to Outward View. Sullivan. 
117. Little Bird, Little Bird on the Tree. Claribel. 
116. Then You'll Remember Me. Balfe. 
115. When the Swallows Homeward Fly. Abt. 
114. You and I. Claribel. 
113. Only a Lock of Hair. Claribel. 
112, Mary Emma Polka. — 
111. O Take Me to Thy Heart Again. Ife. 
110, Scotch Lassie Jean. Peabody. 
109. Dancing Shadow. Rogers 
108, Tommy Dodd. Raymond. 
107, Good-Night. Flowers. | 
106. Never Mind the Rest. . Fase. | 
105. This World is Full of Beauty. Waverly. 
104. O that I were a Song! Hime. | 
103. The White-Blossomed Tree. Mnégrave. | 
102. Smiles and Tears. Clippingdale. | 
101. I have a Rose. Carrington. 
100. Go it while you're. Young. Waverly. 
99. Guadalina Waltz. Offenbach. 
98. Molly Bawn. Lover. 
97. Juanita. Norton. 
96. I'm not Myself at all. ver. 
95. Beautiful Hope. Bard. 
94. The Cavalier. Glover. 
93. Continental Scottische. Rogers. 
2. Of what is the Old Man Thinking ? Knight. 
91. Sally, Sally. Lover. 
90. Ka-foozle-um. Stewart. 
89. Nothing Else to Do. Hatton. 
88. Crescent-City March. Rogers. 
87. Paddle your own Canoe. Hobson. 
86. Scenes that are Brightest. Wallace. 
85. Castles in the Air. Adams. 
84. The Bell goes a Ringing for Sarah. Hunt. 
83. Kitty Tyrrell. Glover. 
82. School for Jolly Dogs. Copeland, 
81. Willie went a Wooing. Raymond. 
80. Maggie Morgan. Scotch, | 
79. Mary of Argyle. Scotch. | 
78. Larboard Watch. Duet. Williams. 
Ti, The Bashfal Young Lady. Glover. | 
76, After Dark. Stewart. ! 


NO. AUTHOR. 
75. Bachelor’s Hal). Culver. 
74 The Fairy's Well. Waverly. 
73. Oh would I were a Bird. Blamphin. 
72. Oh, you Pretty, Blue-Eyed Witch. Taylor. 
Tl. My Angel. Guglielmo. 
70. The Fidgety Wife. Covert. 
69, Day and Night I Thought of Thee. Shrivall. 
68. My Mother Dear. Lover. 
67. Barney O'Hea. Lover. 
66. Chestuut-Street Belles. Raymond. 
65. Boston Belles. Raymond. 
64. Be Watchful and Beware. Glover, 
63. Where there's a Will there's a Way. Saer. 
62. The Foreign Count. Lloyd 
61. The Lancashire Lass. Raymond. 
60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. Blamphin 
59. Mabel Waltz. Irving. 
58. The Smile of Memory. Waverly 
57. Sweetheart. Balfe 
56. Boot-Black's Song. Waverly. 
55. Lady Mine. Waverly. 
54, Five O'Clock in the Morning. Claribel. 
53. Those Tassels on the Boots. Raymond. 
62. Pretty, Pretty Bird. Waverly. 
51. Why Wandering Here? Nathan. 
50. Call me Thine » L’Eclair. 
49. Le Sabre de mon Pére. Inst'l. Offenbach. 
48. Woodside Waltz and Polka. Bailey. 
47. Home, Sweet Home. Inst’L Richards. 
46. Perichole’s Letter. Inst’l Offenbach. 
45. The Moonlit Sea. Prout. 
44. St. Nicholas Galop. Bailey. 
43. Velocipede Johnny. Leander. 
42. Gens d'Armes Duet, do. Raymond. 
41. Gems froma Orphee. Violin and Piano. Raymond. 
40. Belles of Broadway. Raymond. 
89. Flying Trapeze. Raymond. 
38. Power of Love. Inst’). Wade. 
37. Susan's Story. Claribel, 
36. I will not Ask to Press that Cheek. V. Gabriel. 
85. The Rosy Wreath. Raymond, 
34. The Life Boat. Claribel. 
83. Light of the World. (Sacred Song.) Hatton, 
32. Beautiful Bells. Waverly. 
81. Ixion Galop. Molus, 
30. Olympic Schottische. Dobson, 
29. Up in a Balloon. Raymond, 
28. There’s a Charm in Spring. Hullah. 
7. See the Conquering Hero. Inst’l. Handel. 
26. Take Back the Heart. Claribel. 
%. The Passing Bell. (Sacred Song.) Claribel. 
24. Still I Love Thee. Dobson. 
23. Waltzing Down at Long Branch. Andrews. 
22. Ridin own Broadway. Andrews. 
21. She might not Suit your Fancy. Millard. 
20. Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka. Strauss. 
19. The Rose of Erin. Benedict. 
18. Silver Chimes. Claribel. 
17. The Old Cottage Clock. Molloy. 
16. His Love Shines over al}. Forbes, 
16. Maggie's Secret. Claribel. 
14. Little Maggie May. Blamphin. 
13. The Danish Boy’s Whistle. Graff. 
2. Come Hither, my Baby, my Darling. Wiener. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. Wiener. 
10, Skating-Rink Polka. Wiener. 
9. Champagne Charley. ec 
8. Praise of Tears. Schubert. 
7. I Really don't Think I shall Marry. Gabriel 
6. Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by. Hatton 
6. Not for Joseph. Lloyd 
4. Blue Eyes. Molloy 
8. We'd Better Bide a Wee. Claribel 
2. Won't You Tell Me Why, Robin? Claribel. 
1, Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 


The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and Periodical Stores, or by enclosing the price, 


FIVE CENTS each. 


Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 24 Beekman 8t., New York. 





HENRY WARD 


BEECHER’S 


SERMONS IN 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Are being read by people of every class and denomina- 
tion all over this country and Europe. They are full of 
vital, beautiful religious thought and feeling. Plymouth 
Pulpit is publishe bang and contains Mr. Beecher's 
Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable for preservation 
and binding. For sale by all Newsdealers. Price 10c. 
Yearly subscriptions received by the publishers, $3, 
iving two handsome volumes of over 400 pages each. 
Fialt-yearly, $1 75. A new and saperb Steel Portrait 
of Mr. Beecher presented to all yearly subscribers. 
Extraordinary Offer! PLYMOUTH PULPIT (3), and 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION ($2 50), an Unsectari- 
an, Independent, Christian Journal—16 pages, cut and 
stitched, clearly —) ably edited, sent to one ad- 
dress for 52 weeks for four dollars. Special induce- 
ments to canvassers and those getting up clubs. Spec- 
imen copies, postage free, for 5c. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 39 Park Row, N. Y. 





CIRCULATION 86,000 COPIES! 
The greatest success is attending the publication of 
Baxoves MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


ofan riodical in the world. Each number contains 
One Honpreev Paczs of the choicest Stories, Poems, 
and Engravings, or Twetve Hunprep Paces every 
year for $1 50—bein a three fourths as large as 
either of the four. w Magazines, at about one third 
their price. 

ga” Now is the time to Subscribe. at 


Trerms—$1 50 a year; 7 copies, $9; 13 copies, $15. 
to ELLIOTT, THOM 





2 Send stamp for specimen copy and prospectus 
& TALBOT, Pvsisaers, 
Boston, Mass. 


BELONGS TO NO SECT. 

BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL THE CIIUROHES. 
N#¥ YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SLDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 

37 Park Row, New Yor. 


f Mat CHURCHMAN. 





THE BEST and § LARGEST } Weekly Newspa- 
r, with the ({ LARGEST § circulation in the 


rotestant Episcopal Church. Sent FREE for one 
month for examination, and till Jan. 1, 1870, to new 
subscribers for that year. $3 a year, in advance. 
M. H. MALLORY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





OOSEY'’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent free. 
Boosey's * Singer,” the new Haif-Dime Series 
of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or specimen 
number mailed for Five Cents.—644 Broadway, N. Y. 


OLIDAY JOURNAL FOR 1870.— 

Containing a Fairy Story for Christmas, Plays, 
Puzzles, and Wonders. 16 large pages, illustrated. 
Sent FREE on receipt of a two-cent stamp for postage. 
ADAMS & CO., 2% Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


$200 TO $300 PER MONTH made by 
any man in any town manufacturing 
and selling Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips for 
Doors and Windows. Instructions and Price-List of 
Materials furnished. Rea Bravsrrexrt, Boston, Mass. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW ey 4 ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A ; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 











FALL FASHIONS!! 


MILLINERS AND COUNTRY STOREKEEPERS 
will find it to their interest to examine our stock of 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


WE BUY AND SELL FOR CASH! 
CUT LENGTHS AT PIECE PRICES, 
AND SELL CHEAP! 
SPECIALTIES—BONNET AND SASH RIBBONS, 
FEATHERS, FLOWERS, VELVETS, SATINS, 


SILKS, LACES, TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, 
STRAW, FELT, AND VELVET BONNETS AND 


HATS, &c., &. 
JOBBING ROOM UP STAIRS. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, & 81134 Grand St., 6, 68, & 70 Allen St., 
Corner Store, Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 





——__ ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female. 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 

stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 

Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 

any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 

or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 

Lock Stitch." Every second stitch can be cut, and still 

the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 

We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 

penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 

can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Prrrsnureu, 

Pa., Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 

_CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured, 








Only Half Required. 


“ SATIN FINISHED ™ 





Na PATENT SPIRAL 


AIR-“PINS 
FOR. SALE BY ALL‘ FANCY-GO DE 

J.C. HOWELLS & CO. mannfacture fine straight 
Hair-Pins of all styles.—Depot, 299 Broadway, N.Y. 


ALERS 





ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


At Repvucep Prices, consisting: of 
PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, and CHAMBER SUITES, 


at 
F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 East Hovsron St., 
All Goods Warranted. Between Bowery and 2d Av. 
$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKiIEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are Hable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrir Feee. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
W ATERS 
NEW SCALE PIANOS. 
With Iron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agraffe Bridge. 
MELopEoNs AnD Canine? Organs, 
The best manufactured. Warranted for Six Years. 
Pianos, Mrtopzons, aND Oncans. — Prices greatly 
reduced for Cash. New 7-octave Pianos, $275 and up- 
ward. New Cabinet Organs $45 and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand instruments, $40 and upward. Monthly in- 
stallments received. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
HORACE WATERS. 


NK MEY yet UM HIN 
FEET at ENG ncutine 
Fo ny ho gy le,cheap, reliable, Knits everything. 

AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stocking FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me, 
176 Broadway, N. Y.; 2 North Ninth St., Philadel- 
yhia; 187 State St., Chicago, Ill.; 167 West Fourth 


St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
go 5 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. 
@7 Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


























HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHI€H THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. ¥ 


| LEAL ao 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 
Harprr’s Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weexty, and Harrrr'’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeExty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever; Club of Five 
Sunscrivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazper & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





tw New Subscribers to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 


Terms ror Apvertistne 1n Harper's Peeioprcats 
Harper's Mavazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 





} $125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 % per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIA. 

A WELL-KNowy New York 
a ge ye advertised 
‘or a boy “‘ with references,” 
sends us one of the anewers: 

“De Stn,—Seeing an ad- 
vertisement in this morning's 
Sun of you wanting A Boy 
but as far as reverence is con- 
cerned, I will leave that to 
youreelf. 

“Very respectfully, 

“Ed. = 

Two Irishmen met in a sa- 
loon in Baxter Street. After 
some ‘“‘convarsin” they dis- 
covered that both had former- 
ly belonged to the ‘“Sixtyr- 
ninth.” Getting enthusiastic, 
Jamie proposed a bumper to 
war times as fullows: 

“Hair’s to the glowreous 
Saxty-nointh—the lasht inv the 
fight, an’ the foorsht out !" 

‘at drank, but the toast 
didnot “taste” right, and he 
fell a-thinking. Presently an 
idea struck him, and he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Ah, yees don’t mane that, 
Jamie. Lishten to me—Hair's 
to the ould Saxty-nointh, ai- 
quill to none |" 


Saldaciatidliprienanl 
NURSERY LOGIC. 

“Mamma, what are pan- 
iers ?" 

‘Baskets worn on the backs 
of donkeys, my dear.” 

“Then, mamma, Sarah must 
be a donkey ; for she told Jane 
she should wear a panier next 
Sunday !” 

Riminnntibilinas 

What enormous legs fire- 
men must have, as we often 
hear of theis usiug hose fifty 
feet in length! 


A young lady explained to 
her inamorato the distinction 
between printing and publish- 
ing, and at the conclusion of 
her remarks, by way of illus- 
tration, she said, “You may 
print a kiss on my cheek, but 
you must not publish it.” 

Beans 1 

Nor Vinpiotive.—A pro- 
vincial editor fell on a slippery 
— the other day. He 

id not use ‘‘unparliamentary 
language,” as some. would 
have done; bnt bit his lips, 
rabbed down the bruises, and, 
with a benevolent smile ra- 
diating his countenance, re- 
marked: ‘We don't cherish 
any ill-will; but for light and 
entertaining reading matter 
recommen us to the obituary 
notice of the man who ought 
to sweep this pavement.” 

cicesitteeiietalininnted 

“Have you ground all the 
tools right, as I told you this 
morving when I went away?" 
said a carpenter to a rather 
green lad, whom he had taken 
as an apprentice. 

*“ All but the hand-saw, Sir,” 
replied the lad; “I could not 
get all the gaps out of that.” 

_-—_——— 

Why are washerwomen great 
travelers ’—Because they are 
continually crossing the line, 
and running from pole to pole. 


An old officer had lost an 
eye in the wars, and supplied 
it with a glass one, which he 
always took out when he went 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A Domestic Sone.—From 
rosy morn to dewy eve, who 
is it makes my soul to grieve, 
and after all doth take French 
leave? My Biddy. Who roasts 
my meat unto a coal, who 
breaks my nicest china bowl, 
and says she “didn't on her 
sowl?” My Biddy. Who pol- 
ishes the kitchen floor, and in 
half an hour or more has it 
precisely as before? My Bid- 
dy. My pocket-handkerchiefs 
and hose, who confiscates, un- 
der the rose, and. wears by 
turns my nicest clothes? My 
Biddy. Who comes and goes 
whene’er she chooses, injures 
whatever thing she uses, and 
now and then to work refuses? 
My Biddy. Who slams and 
bangs and breaks aud smash- 
es, who tears and rends and 
knocks and dashes, who tips 
and spills and slops and 
splashes? My Biddy. And 
shall I ever cease to be in 
bondage unto such as thee? 
My way is dark—I can not 
see For Biddy. I only know 
my misery ; oy wish thee 
over the sea, I only wish that 
I were free From Biddy. 


——_——————_ 

A Game orten Hearp or, 
BUT NEVER PLavep—" Cricket 
on the Hearth.” 

RAED NS TERIEEN 

A colored cook, expectin 
company of her own kind, 
was at a loss how to enter- 
tain her friends. Her mis- 
tress said, 

“Polly, you must make an 
apology.” 

“La, Misais, how can I make 
it? Got no apples, no eggs, 
no butter, no nuftin to make 


it wid.” 


—_@———— 

Many ladies who profess an 
enthusiastic love of Nature sit 
in their parlor as if expecting 
him to make a call. 

ieecidienatanes 

Tue Bacuetor tn Love.—A 
bachelor in love luses a dim- 
ple or two, grows melancholy, 
reads poetry, aud looks at the 
moon; is nervous about his 
neck-tie and his gloves; con- 
sults his aunt as to what kind 
of hat girls most admire; 
changes the style of his fre- 
| ape but is never satisfied. 

is countenance is as change- 
able as his neck-tie; now ie 
has smiled, and he is radiant ; 
now she has frowned, and he 
wears a furrowed brow, and 
looks in at the apothecary’s 
windows and thinks of lauda- 
num. He resolves to settle 
down, and limits himself as 
to cigars. If his laundress 
sends him home a bosom not 
quite perfect, it grieves him 
to the heart’s core. He passes 
a most golden-haired damsel 
without a glance. He would 
like very much to work hard 
and make a fortune, but he 
can not do it. He horrifies 
his employer by entering as 
an item in the ledger ‘1000 
Angels.” He goes surrepti- 
tiously to so-called clairvoy- 
ants, who describe “a light- 
complexioned young lady, 
Sir, and her face turned your 
way, and her heart in your 
hand, if only you can get over 
the cross between you.” He 
thinks the cross is young Fi- 
asco, and grows dangerous. 
Suddenly yon see the bachelor 


to bed. ing at an inn, he . in love amazingly altered. He 
took out his eye, and gave it — agent pha heen 
to the simple servant-girl wh in . c ortably, and nods to his ol¢ 
attended, desiring ao $+ ler Act 1. There was a lady of high degree, yy Act-3- . gy -# enemy Fiasco. Then you may 
it on the table. The maid And deep, deep, deep in love was she Then in the rain at the stage door posed, Three months gone, alas! and that be sure that he has, some- 
afterward still waiting and With a graceful youth (above is him), And in four long pages (crossed)—proposed. Is the graceful one, grown groggy and fat. where aia oem, Lowe 
staring, ‘‘ What are you wait- i i carte de visite, and tha 
ee oye ody With lofty brow and shapely limb. Act 4. ie a Act 6. ae original of the picture has 
“Only for the other eye, Act 2. She loved him deep, she loved him true, Oh joy! oh joy! how long will it last?..... Six months gone, and the dream is o’er; blushingly advised him to 
-- 
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Until she didn’t know what to do. 
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Three months gone, and the dream is past. 
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Padding and paint, *twas nothing more. 
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TAKING IT EASILY; OR, MATRIMONY LN 1869. 
Friend (at 7ea). “1 say, when is your rediing to come off, Gerty?” F 
Gerty. “Oh, I don’t know. I have a lot of Visits to pay this Autumn, and Gus will want to be Duck- 
Shooting all November; so I dare say we shall settle it about Christmas, when there is nothing else going 
’ on, you know, Dear!” 


A NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Eten. “My Goodness, Aunty! We have been looking for you every where, and Dinner is waiting!” 
Aunt Jemima. “I can’t help it, my Dear. I always sit in Coal-Cellar during a Thunder-Storm. Tell 
your Papa to keep a Partridge-Wing Hot for me.” 





